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TIE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


BOOK II II. 


CHAPTER VI. PREPARATION. 

Tae day of the grand ball at Leadersfort 
had come round, and it was known that 
the house was literally “bursting with 
company,” to use the animated figure of 
the Findlater family, and that the most 
stupendous preparations had been made. 
No personal trouble had been taken, but 
Mrs. Leader had simply written to Junter, 
the eminent pastrycook, begging him 
sweetly to manage everything for her. 
That firm had acted in a manner which ex- 
cited her deepest gratitude, and, indeed, it 
will be often remarked that these new rich 
people are often thus affected to trades- 











people who for large payment make extra 
exertion. Mr. Freeman, Junter’s head per- 
son, had entreated her to give herself no 
anxiety; he would come down in person 
Seen is people, they would put up and 
} arrange everything, and would engage to 
have everything in order by breakfast-time 
the morning after. Let her only leave it 
|) to him; had she ever found them wanting 
| before? She was quite affected by this 
} chivalry, and showed the letter to many, 
| Saying, in a plaintive voice, they were 
| “such nice people to deal with.” The de- 
puty arrived in due course with his waiters 
and assistants, and a regular fourgon of 
| apparatus, &c., a most gentlemanly man, 
} whom you would take for an under secre. 
tary of state, and very soon they had per- 
formed prodigies. 

But what a flutter there was on that day 
at Peter Findlater’s. The great card of 
invitation had arrived only the night before. 

' But something else also arrived—a 
large black box, a present for Katey. 





Captain Montague, chivalrous always, 
had seriously spoken to Cecil, and told him 
that this was a suitable opportunity; he 
was bound, indeed, to take it, to make a 
suitable offering of, say, a handsome dress 
to Katey. He would set his sister to choose 
it, if Cecil wished. 

“Do as you like,” he said; “but this is | 
what I would do myself were I in your 
case.” 

Cecil was delighted with the dramatic | 
character of this proposal, and in due 
course the great black chest arrived. What { 
joy, what delight and wonder as it was | 
opened, coram populo, and the great billows 
of tulle and silk, the puffings, ruches, fur- 
belows, what not, the fancies of some lead- 
ing Mantalini of the day, overflowed the 
edges of the case. It was lovely, divine. 
The Doctor looked on with pride—Polly 
alone with a certain ruefulness. She had 
never felt the cold bitterness of the disap- 
pointment until now. She might have had 
that dress. Katey had some of what a 
philosopher would have called feminine 
dross inher. She was happily woman still, 
the most ascetic of whom have that tender 
fondness for dress, that little pardonable 
pride in decking themselves in robes of the 
first class. She was forthwith invested in 
them, to be admired by the whole family. 
The shutters were closed, candles lit, and 
a wreath, found at the bottom of tke box, | 
placed on her head. A cry of admiration 
burst from them all, even from Polly. 

“*Pon my honour,” said Peter, in a } 
maudlin tone, “it’s very nice of him— 
handsome a thing as ever I saw—done so } 
delicately too! What I always like.” 

Whatever the merits of the present, there 
was neither delicacy nor indelicacy in the 
way it was offered. It was simply ordered 
and sent. 
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Katey, blushing and proud, and in a 
whirl of delight, walked up and down, and 
showed herself in every light and pose. 

“You might go to the Castle,” said 
Peter again. “‘ You'd top the whole fair, 
my sweet.” 

At this moment some one entered, and 
started at the curious scene, the candles 
lighted, some on the floor, the closed shut- 
ters, and Katey, radiant in her magnifi- 
cence, in the centre. 

“I beg pardon,” the visitor stammered. 
““T came——”’ 

‘It-was very awkward. 

“Oh, come in, sir. You can look at the 
show as well as another.” It was young 
Tom Clarke, whom they had not seen fora 
long time. 

‘Can we do anything for you?” wenton 
the Doctor. 

“No,” he answered. “I only came to 
wish you all good-bye. I am going away 
in the morning.” 

“Going away ?”’ said Katey. 

“Yes, going to India. My father’s friends 
have found me a good place out there. I 
shall make my fortune, and be a rich man, 
I am told.” 

‘** Then no one, Tom Clarke,” the Doctor 
said, fervently, “could wish you better than 
we do, nor than Katey there does. She 
can forgive and forget, my dear boy, from 
her gentle soul, as we all do. The dead 
past may be his own grave-digger, with all 
my heart.” 

“Forget! I have no doubt she can,” 
the young man answered. “I see the 
meaning of this finery. It’s as plain as if 
it was written in large capitals. This is 

t of the consideration, I suppose ?” 

“Consideration, sir! This is more of it, 
sir!’ burst out the Doctor, in a fury. 
“‘Who asked you to intrude here, with 
your insults? My child, don’t heed him, 
don’t mind him. He’s shown himself now 
in his true colours.”’ 

“God forgive him for his injustice, 
Peter,” said Katey, looking like the Queen 
of England, as she drew herself up, oh! 
so stately and magnificent. The pride of 
the Findlaters was, indeed, there. ‘God 
forgive him, Peter, for insulting me and 
you; and he has helped me never to think 
of him more.” 

“Now, there’s your sentence and quietus,’ 
said the Doctor. ‘‘ Katey, the creature, to 
be accused—and by you, sir—of selling 
herself for a rag of a dress! Put that with 
the rest—the other eharge of playing a 
double part.” 





“If I have said what was offensive, I ask 
her pardon,”’ he answered, humbly ; “but 
it has all gme teo far to be mended now : 
anything I eonldway or do would not help 
the matter. But I do hope it will all end 
for the best, and that you will find this plan 
of yours, Doctor Findlater, end happily. 
It has begun by wrecking my happiness, 
and I hope——” 

“Oh, leave all this, sir. It’s like the 
Pharisee wemen, who ‘trust that you'll 
never repent it,’ praying all the time that 
you will. ‘Well, good-bye, sir.” And the 
young man, bowing sadly, withdrew with- 
out a single werd. 

The Doctor did not give his Katey time 
for compunction, but instantly burst into a 
warm and furious protest against the young 
man: “Well, did you ever see anything 
like that? It’s appalling! Did you ever 
see anything like the organised hypocrisy 
of that man? The man’s heart has turned 
black.” 

The flutter and excitement of that day 
were such, they had not time for much 
emotion, and Katey, now a lay figure in the 
hands of her family, was dressed and deco- 
rated a dozen times over. Captain Mon- 
tague, now an intimate friend of the family, 
came in and stayed hours, criticising these 
costumes in the most good-natured way ; 
and his taste was certainly of great use in 
tempering the rather gaudy and florid 
tendencies of the family. Oh, it was a 
proud and a happy day! Already Polly 
was beginning to speculate on the chances 
of a double marriage on the same morning. 

“ Mary, the daughter of Peter Findlater, 
Esq., M.D., of: ” That was rather a 
difficulty, and she thought the hazy gene- 
rality of the County Cork preferable to the 
more particulary Tilston. The notice would 
go on, of course: “ And at the same place, 
and on the same day, Catherine, eldest 
daughter,” &c. ‘Then the bridegrooms. 
“To Perey Montague, second son of the 
Honourable William and Lady Mary Mon- 
tague, of Dallish Hall.’”’ The other, “To 
Cecil, only son.” The fluttering, and busile, 
and glitter of the new dresses seemed to 
bring that happy day before her very 
vividly. 

The Doctor was shut up a good deal in 
his cabinet, where he sat secluded, his feet 
separated and perched on the hob, his chest 
and head sunk down in the arm-chair, and 
his text-books beside him. The text-books 
were a cheerful tumbler and a cigar. He 
felt it was all before him, and that night 
he was determined to burst on the enemy’s 
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lines, establish himself in the position, and, 
as it were, end the war, putting things on 
a satisfactory footing. Like the great Ger- 
man strategist, he had planned everything 
out in his cabinet. Now the time had 
arrived — the opportunity, the publicity, 
everything favoured for a grand coup. 
Already he had marked some points; but 
to-night he would make all sure. One clever 
stroke had occurred to him already. 


CHAPTER VII. AN AWKWARD MEETING. 


Again th’ b’rouche and the nuptial greys 
(expense of all this frightful, but at such 
a crisis who would not be sporting ?) were 
at the gate, with a little crowd waiting for 
the ladies to come out. Rumours of their 
splendour had travelled all over the place. 
Out comes the maid with a lantern, then 
the two lovely girls, looking like angels; 
Captain Montague follows, blazing in gold 
and scarlet, his sword clinking after him, and 
finally appears the Doctor, in a new coat, 
white waistcoat, and shaved, as he said, as 
though he were French polished. Proud 
father was he that night, and yet, with his 
bonhomie and twinkling eyes, there was a 
firmness and decision about his mouth that 
might have attracted notice. Away they 
drove, Polly, as her father said, looking as 
if she had been wound up, she was so rest- 
less and eager, not able to meet any one’s 
eye without a smile breaking out and 
spreading over her pretty face like a wave. 
She never felt so happy. 

Here was the avenue, the great trees 
flying by, with lamps suspended, and a 
grand sort of lantern afar off — the illu- 
minated house itself. The greys took them 
magnificently up to the door, where there 
was a crowd, whose faces were lit by the 
reflected blaze. Round to the left they 
saw an illuminated bower of canvas, which 
Junter and his staff, turning builders, and 
regardless of cost, had thrown out. From 
within came the sounds of music. The 
shadows of many figures passed and re- 
passed on the window - blinds. Polly’s 
heart was on her lips as she got out and 
saw these preparations. The music made 
her thrill. 

They entered. Such a dazzling scene! 
Junter had hung lamps and chandeliers 
wherever there was the slightest coin of van- 
tage for such illumination. To Polly and 
Katey it seemed a glimpse of heaven; the 
soft music, the floating, but unwinged angels 
flying round—for a waltz was going on 
—the divine orchestra ; Mrs. Leader, queen 


colours, her head encircled in a young 
lady’s wreath of flowers, which had made 
a journey direct from Paris. Her face 
darkened as she saw the two dangerous 
girls, who, with their “scheming father,” 
came to beard her in her castle. Beside 
her stood Cecil, proud and dazzled by the 
glorious apparition. That evening he had 
had “a scene” with Mrs. Leader, and had 
spoken out in a theatrical and defiant man- 
ner; while, for the first time, he had cou- 
rageously allowed to escape him how “ far 
he had gone” with Miss Findlater. We 
may imagine her feelings then as that low, 
scheming party arrived, decked out to secure 
their prey. Quite a crowd, making her look 
something like a general officer surrounded 
by his staff, stood round her, watching 
the arrivals. There was something almost 
grotesque in the Doctor’s geniality; the 
beaming affection, mingled with triumph, 
that mantled on his face—as he would say 
himself, a sort of “ bless-ye-my-children” 
expression. But what was it that made 
this expression suddenly quiver with un- 
certainty, like the surface of water under 
a breeze, and finally give place to a com- 
pound of dismay and defiance ? And what 
was it that made the bluff, good-natured- 
looking gentleman, with a grey moustache, 
standing behind Mrs. Leader, colour and 
give a smart stamp? Mrs. Leader looked 
from one to the other with a curious, yet 
appealing smile. 

“* What,” she said ; “ you know, or don’t 
you know, the general ?” 

The general had his daughter beside 
him. He was always reserved and gentle, 
but he was changed now ; seemed furious, 
and turned away. Katey and Polly saw 
there was something wrong, an expression 
of agony coming into the former’s face. 
Polly was inclined to look haughty, and 
give as good as she got; Katey had that 
wonderful instinct of affection, which told 
her that her father had had troubles in his 
life, whose ugly shadows might at any time 
be projected. He had fought them off so 
gallantly ; it was hard. However, here was 
Captain Montague carrying off Polly osten- 
tatiously, and Mr. Cecil, half boldly, half 
timorously—for the general’s daughter was 
beside him—drawing Katey away. Then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, the Doctor 
threw back his head scornfully, and strode 
away. 

“That man here?” said the general, 
“ Do you know him? Do you venture to 
let him in here ?” 





of all, arrayed in splendid and gaudy 


The light came into Mrs. Leader’s dull 
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eyes. ‘What! you have met him before ?” 
she said eagerly. “Tell me, general, do!” 

The general and the lady walked away 
to the sofa, the Doctor, afar off, very hot, 
seeing them perfectly. 

“T thought the fellow was at Botany 
Bay by this time,” said the general, hardly 
able to contain himself. ‘I have had my 
experience of the fellow. I never met such 
an elaborate scoundrel. Why—why—why 
—do you know what he is living on now ? 
Simply plunder! My poor nephew, Mark, 
whom you know, went wrong in his head ; 
he got him into his fangs, ma’am, by way 
of curing him. And, what d’ye think? 
got a bond out of the poor boy, intimidated 
him, worked on his poor half-witted brain. 
I assure you we were near having him in 
the dock. And a low bully besides—a 
most dangerous scoundrel. I wonder you 
let him into your house.” 

The reader will recal a little incident in 
the chapter of the Doctor’s biography, re- 
lated near the beginning of this history, 
and own that this “incompressible” hero 
was in ill luck, indeed, to have stumbled on 
this awkward meeting. 

“Tell me all about it, do, my dear 
general,” said Mrs. Leader, eagerly. She 
was going to say that he had entrapped 
Cecil also, but she checked herself. 

The general told her all he knew; then 
both got up and looked at the dancing. 

“Who's that pretty girl dancing with 
Cecil ?” he asked, suddenly: “‘ why, that’s 
the second time to-night.” 

Mrs. Leader was embarrassed. “Oh! 
one of the people about here.” 

“Remarkably good-looking girl; such a 
grace and interest in her face !”’ 

Mrs. Leader was presently called to duty. 
And when she next took a wary glance 
round, she saw the general with Cecil 
and Katey, the former bowing and compli- 
menting. This was very awkward. More 
awkward still was it when she saw the 
party joined by Doctor Findlater himself. 

The Doctor, standing close by, had heard 
the general’s compliments, and suddenly 


struck in. “You're right, sir! My 
daughter. There’s not her match in the 
room. Ah! they’ll make a nice pair, Mr. 


and Mrs. Cecil Leader.” 

Cecil looked confused and put out. 
Katey blushed. The general grew dark 
with rage. But a glance at Katey’s win- 
ning and imploring face made him hesitate. 
He was going to say, “‘ Don’t speak to me, 

ir %” 


8 
The Doctor saw his hesitation and struck 





in. “Just step aside with me, general, 
only a moment.” 

e general, puffing and blowing with 
anger, did so. “How dare you——” he 
began. 

“ Hush, hush! We know all that.” And 
the Doctor’s next coup, as he said himself, 
“was worthy of Nip-polian.” “Don’t I 
know the reason I saw you talking to Mrs. 
Leader? Don’tI know? Then I tell you 
you’re late in the field. He’s pledged long 
ago to my Katey.” 

The general could not answer for rage. 

“So you were telling Mrs. Leader our 
little transactions, were you? Shabby, sir, 
shabby in a military man. But you won’t 
spoil sport here. Do your worst, sir. The 
motive’s unhandsome, though. But don’t 
visit it on Katey ; she wants to be no girl’s 
rival.” 

“This is more of your underhand schem- 
ing, sir. But I'll expose you, b ” 

“No threats to me,” said the Doctor in 
a loud voice, for some ladies had turned 
round. “As for the other transaction, it 
was different—a mere matter of money. 
But where child of mine is concerned, 
sir,’ went on the Doctor, still louder, “‘no 
bullying or hectoring will make me with- 
draw. It won’t do, general. Mr. Cecil, 
like an honourable man, has made his pro- 
posal, which I have, and can show to all 
the world.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said the general. 
** And I despise your insinuations. I have 
had experience of you before.” 

“ Sure all the parish knows it,”’ went on 
the Doctor, sneeringly. “ It’s patent, sir, 
as th’ air we breathe; as the fludes w’ 
imbibe. I’m sorry for your young lady ; 
but why shouldn’t mine have a chance? 
Do your best or worst, general. The 
motive’s seen through, and the world will 
judge. But it was shabby to go and put 
a spoke in my wheel behind my back.” 

With this odd combination of metaphor, 
the Doctor turned on his heel, and went 
to get some champagne. All that night 
he was making “grand manyouvers’— 
making himself as public as he could, 
pushing his way through the company, 
and asking friends did they see “ young 
Leader and his daughter” anywhere. At 
the refreshment table he met that young 
man. ‘“ Well, this is the Land of Bondage, 
it seems. The conspiracy’s burst its shell. 
They’ve begun the hounding down, it 
seems. Let’s have a glass of the—what 
is it ?” said the Doctor, reflectively, sloping 
a bottle on its side—“of ‘ creaming mus- 
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That’s a droll name for cham- 


sooxs.’ 
pagne.” 
“Tt’s a shame,” said the young man, 
indignantly. ‘You are our guest, and to 
ask you to the house 2 

“Oh! Leave me out of it. Peter can 
bide his time. You'll recal the Hickey 
transaction. I wasn’t slow there. No,” 
said the Doctor, his lips curling with a 
slow scorn. “ But it’s mean, unworthy 
hounding on; yes, hounding on, against a 
tender, gentle, gerrul!””—(the Doctor 
thus enriched single syllables when under 
any excitement )—“ a poor gerrul that can- 
not raise an arm to defend herself. Oh, 
it’s mean, unworthy, sir, stabbing her 
through me.” 

“But they shall not,” said the other, 
excited. ‘I'll stand by her, as I always 
said I would. I don’t care what they do. 
She can’t touch me. Who is she that she 
attempts to interfere with me ?” 

“ Exactly, my dear boy. It shouldn’t 
come from her; keeping a soldier, with 
fifty men under him that he can do what 
he likes with, an under-her-thumb, as if he 
was a schoolboy. Now he’s to be sent 
away with a tutor, I suppose, to keep him 
out of harm’s way. That’s the plan she’s 
settled for you, my dear boy. Did you 
ever hear the like? An old forager comes 
down here with a cock and a bull story, 
and No, it’s beneath the lowest 
depths, I say. Where’s Katey—where’s 
my daughter, I say ?” 

“T know,” said the young man, ex- 
citedly. “I'll take care of her.” 

“T know you will, my dear boy,” the 
Doctor said, wringing his hand ostenta- 
tiously. “You won’t let her be trampled 
on, or insulted in any way. You'll stand 
by her, come weal, come woe. For you 
are a generous, good, and gallant fellow!” 

Glowing with these encomiums, which 
were delivered ina loud encouraging voice, 
the young man went straight to Katey, 
enlisted himself under her banner, and, 
never quitting her side a moment, seemed 
to take pride in taking her about in the 
most conspicuous fashion. There were oats 
enough for the gossips, as the Doctor said, 
and for such gossips as were those of 
Tilston. They stared, and whispered, and 
smiled, and stretched over each other’s 
heads to see. ‘“He’s dancing with her 
now. He’s been doing that the whole 
night. She looks quite secure about it !” 
was said aloud. And Katey herself, be- 
| wildered, dazzled, now sad, now excited, 
now uneasy—for she had dim suspicions, 





from what her lover said and from her 
father, that something was wrong—took 
her part in the dramatic incidents of the 
night. 


CHAPTER VIII. BROUGHT TO A FOCUS, 


Mrs. Leaver was beside herself with 
anger and vexation. “ Before Lady Sea- 
man, too,” who was ironically condolent, 
and who said simply, “I wouldn’t have it ; 
you might just as well marry a barmaid into 
the family.”” She was presently accosted 
by General Fountain in a brusque way, not 
common to that officer. 

“T hear this from all sides, everywhere 
in the room, and I protest I don’t follow 
it.” 

“* My dear general, leave it to me.” 

“No, no, we mustn’t interfere with 
arrangements made previously. Not for 
the world, neither Mysie nor me. I really 
wasn’t aware things had gone so far. It’s 
another question about the Doctor, that 
scoundrel. But I see we have been tres- 
passing on engaged ground. And I must 
tell you I don’t think it was fair to poor 
little Mysikins, as you call her. Now, I'll 
go and ask Lady Seaman to come in and 
have some supper.” 

Mrs. Leader was completely taken back 
by this speech. Down toppled her darling 
plan in ruins, The general was a plain- 
spoken man, and, as the Doctor would say, 
“had a deal of finality in him.” Mysikins, 
her pet, looked hurt and mortified. That 
young lady felt herself in an awkward and 
even painful predicament, for she had been 
brought down there, virtually consigned to 
the care of Mr. Leader, junior, as much, as 
the Doctor would describe, as if she had a 
“ card tacked on her back,” with the in- 
scription, “ Bride of Cecil Leader, Esq.” 
Poor Mrs. Leader knew not what to do, 
was overcome with shame and mortification, 
until looking round saw her brother Randall 
coming to her. Then that strange face be- 
came softened. 

It was, indeed, wonderful what a feeling 
towards that brother was in this worldly 
woman’s heart. He was her sole surviving 
relative; her eyes always turned to him, 
and she thought him the cleverest, most 
brilliant, and rising man of the day. It was 
not so much the affection, as it would be in 
another woman’s heart, but he was one of 
her own, something to lean on. The truth 
was, she had actually begun, when a young 
girl, with much sentiment and affection, 
which might have expended itself in a whole- 
some way had it been permitted. She had 
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had an attachment to a young man, poor and 
without any prospects, who liked her also, 
but who had been violently and harshly 
repulsed by her family. As time wore on, 
and her face became disfigured by illness, a 
scheming father, it was said, had forced the 
present Mr. Leader to marry her. This 
brother of hers, who had been a mere lad 
at the time, was now the one she turned 
to: he was of her side. She always dis- 
tinguished between Mr. Leader’s family 
and her own. There are plenty of these 
curiously composite characters in the world 
—hard, cold, rocky ground, yet with a 
little patch of green grass in one corner. 
It was believed that she was determined 
to do something for Randall, place him in a 
position where his abilities would have a 
chance of showing themselves, make him a 
member of parliament when the vacancy 
came. In this fashion her own family had 
begun to believe implicitly in Mr. Randall 
Morrison, and looked on him as the genius 
of the house. She now took his arm. 

“What are we to do with this miserable 
creature ?” she cried. 

“There is only one way,” said he; “and 
that is through the girl herself. Will you 
do what I tell you ?” and he led her away, 
whispering as they walked. 

The two sisters were having a paradisal 
night indeed. Polly, flying through the 
air with many a gallant soldier, besieged by 
crowds of warriors, her fiushed cheeks, 
tumbled hair, and sparkling eyes showing 
the intensity of her fan. How happy she 
was on that night, quite reckless in her en- 
joyment of the mere vulgar matrimonial 
ends, which she flung to the winds. Captain 
Montague, not much of a dancer himself, 
was looking grave at this promiscuous 
waltzing, as he thought it. Could he be 
disappointed in this bit of nature, as he had 
been about fifty other young ladies? And 
Katey, as we before said, was bewildered, 
dazzled, by the events of the night, pleased 
and excited by the chivalry of her knight, 
now beside her, and pouring into her ear all 
his plans of defiance, of resistance to op- 
pression, and his determination to stand by 
her. Such devotion the wisest of women 
very often are beguiled into accepting as 
= love, and accept it with greater in- 

ulgence than it deserves. He had just 
— to speak to some one when Mrs. 
er came up; her face hard and sour. 

“Miss Findlater, this is going much too 
far. Every one in the room is talking of 
the designs of your family. It is quite too 
much——” 





“ Designs,” faltered Katey, her soft eyes 
seeking the ground in a sort of alarm. 

“ Yes, designs; you and your family 
taking advantage of a poor boy when his 
people are away. I have no patience with 
it. But I tell you plainly now, it shall not 
be, if I work heaven and earth to prevent 
it. Surely, you must see yourself, if you 
have any sense, that the thing could not 
be thought of, you in your station, and 
your father with all these things against 
him—these disgraceful doings > 

That unlucky word lost her the day, for 
it at once caused Katey’s flushed face to be 
lifted, her eyes to glow with an unwonted 
defiance, and her figure to grow stately. 

“Not a word, Mrs. Leader, against him. 
There is nothing against him. Every public 
man has calumnies circulated about him. 
I cannot listen to them.” 

Mrs. Leader was quite confused by this 
defence. Like all weak people who try to 
be violent, she was thrown into disorder 
at once. 

“T don’t wish to say anything against 
your father. I know little or nothing of 
him. But I am sure you will take a com- 
mon-sense view of the matter. I tell you 
as plainly as I can, we shall never agree to 
this, and Iam sure you are too nice and 
delicate to try and force yourself into a 
family tha r 

Katey smiled scornfully. 

“Nice and delicate! Let us say nothing 
of that. Oh, what cruel words! Oh, 
Peter! Father! what have I done to de- 
serve this degradation ? Madam, this is 
your house, and it is unworthy of you to 
attack me. Ask your son—ask all in this 
place—am I likely to have played such a 
part? Oh, what can I do! what am I to 
do! I cannot go back, and how am I to 
go on?” She said this aloud, and as if ad- 
dressed to herself. 

Mrs. Leader listened in wonder, with for 
the first time a feeling of dislike and alarm 
combined—new feelings for her—and she 
saw in this “ low girl” quite of a sudden a 
strong and dangerous enemy. At the mo- 
ment a bitter feeling of dislike rose in her 
that seemed like the inauguration of a long 
enmity. 

But Peter, afar off, had seen his beautiful 
yacht gliding on the rocks on a cruel lee- 
shore, as it were. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he “brought up” alongside in a 
minute. His daughter caught his arm, and 
in a flutter and agitation cried to him: 

“Oh! Peter, Peter! what does this 
mean? Have I done anything mean or 
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wicked? She says that I mean to force 
myself into their family !” 

“Mrs. Leader,” said the Doctor, re- 
proachfully. “‘ It only wanted this! T’ insult 
a girl—my sweet Katey, under your own 
roof—in your own house! Come away, 
my darling. Let us leave this house; it’s 
no place for us. I don’t want to see my 
child grattuetously insulted before my eyes. 
We're going, Mr. Cecil. My darling Katey’s 
been insulted by those who invited us to 
their hospitality. Oh, it’s too much—much 
too much !” 

“She mustn’t go—she must stay, or I go 
with you, too. You can find me a room in 
your house——”’ 

“With a heart and a half, my dear 
boy.” 

“*T assure you,” began Mrs. Leader, 
“this must be some misconception. I had 
no intention to insult any one.” 

** Never,” said Cecil, who, it was clear, 
had been taking wine. “Not under my 
roof! Istay with them, or I go with them. 
There !” 

“Ah, that’s noble,” said the Doctor, 
looking at him with admiration. “ It’s re- 
freshing to meet loyalty like that. Katey, 
I'll never forget this mght to you. Good- 
night to you, madam. You’ve now put us 
outside the pale of delicacy, so we need 
have no scruples in fature. Good-night, 
madam! Come, Katey sweet! This is no 
place for us.” 

With an expression on her face “in- 
valuable for curds,’ said the Doctor, she 
looked at them, and said, as she turned 
away : 

“ Well, with all my heart. Take it any 
way you please, Doctor Findlater. And, 
farther, do your best or worst. Whatever 
way it turns out, you shall gain nothing by 
your speculation, and it will be the poorest 
— you have carried out for many a 

Oh, my lady is threatening us,’ 
the Doctor, sneeringly. 

“T disdain it,” said the lady. “ Let your 
meek daughter exert all her arts. I dare 
say you may cajole or intimidate this 
foolish boy; but mind my warning, young 
lady. You have forced this from me, 
though, indeed, I am ashamed of myself 
for having entered on the matter at all.” 

She left them. The Doctor took his 
trembling daughter on his arm. This 
scene had not escaped the gossips, who, 
though afar off, could read much in the 
faces of the parties concerned. Some few 
sentences, too, had been caught up. 


said 


Like skirmishers, the eager guests were 
hovering near, and drawing as close as 
they could, with or without decency, ab- 
sorbed by an overwhelming curiosity. 
Their eyes followed the retiring party: the 
Doctor, defiant, flushed; Katey, scornful, 
excited, unsubdued; while Polly came 
behind with an admirer, in angry protest 
at being taken away. She was engaged to 
Captain Montague, and a number of Terp- 
sichorean candidates crowded on her, and 
harassed the retreating army’s rear. But 
he strode on till they reached the steps, 
and called for “Doctor Findlater’s car- 
riage !”” 

“Oh, Katey! Katey!” he said, in a half 
whisper, “ you'll stand by your poor, 
broken, humiliated father!— you'll not 
desert him after this public outrage and 
in-sult—you’ll not see him set down as an 
imposture and a schemer x 

“Never, never, Peter, dear!’ she an- 
swered, fervently. ‘“ Indeed you have not 
deserved this.” 

Up drove the “connubial greys” and 
“th’ b’rouche,” and as they were going 
down the steps, Mr. Cecil came hurry- 
ing up. 

“Oh, isn’t it dreadful! What is to be 
done? What can make her go on in this 
way ?” 

“That passes my philosophy, sir. But 
this remains, that my child, my Katey, has 
been insulted under this roof—insulted in 
a low, ungenerous, unworthy, unwomanly 
manner. However, this cuts away the 
bushes and brambles; it ’ll be clear walk- 
ing now. See, Mr. Cecil,” added the 
Doctor, turning to him, his foot on the 
b’rouche step, “just attend to me. You 
come to the house to-morrow at eleven 





sharp. Mind, everything gives place to 
that. God bless you! Good-night.” 
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In 1814, taking a natural advantage of 
Napoleon’s disasters, which culminated at 
the Beresina and at Leipzig, the Allies 
crossed the Rhine, mustering, with their 
reserves, scarcely less than half a million of 
men. The emperor, to meet these hordes, 
had only eighty thousand soldiers, but he 
instantly, with his usual almost supernatural 
energy, ordered a levy of two hundred and 
eighty thousand conscripts, determining to 
form a camp of one hundred thousand men 
at Bourdeaux, another at Metz, and a third 
at Lyons. 
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The grand running fight and the terrible 
blows Napoleon dealt his adversaries, we 
shall sketch in a future article; in the present 
we must pass on rapidly to that moment of 
reverse, when outnumbered and yet not dis- 
heartened, Bonaparte stationed himself at 
Rheims, hoping for an insurrection of the 
peasants of Alsace, and waiting for Suchet’s 
arrival at Lyons from Catalonia. It does 
not appear from the plan of the campaign 
that Napoleon ever relied much on the in- 
habitants of Paris, torn asunder, as they 
were, by internal factions fomented by his 
enemies. It is true he had embodied thirty 
thousand National Guards, but he had not 
armed more than a third of them, being no 
doubt distrustful of their fidelity in the 
hour of need. He had also ordered, it is 
said, two hundred cannon for the defence 
of the northern and eastern lines, but these 
| also were notall forthcoming. But his pre- 
| sence was worth ten thousand cannon, and 
_ he only needed that Paris should hold out 
| till he flew to cover her with his egis. His 


' resolve was at once taken not to venture 


| between Blucher and Schwartzenberg, and 
so on either flank be outweighted, but to 
| break through their line, strengthen his 
| army with the garrisons from the frontier 
fortress and the sturdy peasantry of Alsace 
and Franche-Comté, and so to strike them 
swiftly from behind. Above all, he wished 
to draw Schwartzenberg after him, till he 
could turn upon him and rend him limb 
from limb. If Paris only made stubborn 
resistance, then Napoleon hoped to shut in 
the Allies between the capital and the 
bayonets of his army. 

In the mean time, Marmont and Mortier 
retreating to Paris, the Allies approached 
the beautiful city of the Seine by three 
routes, those of Meaux, Lagny, and Soissons. 
On this the north-eastern front, even before 
the fortifications of Louis Philippe, Paris 
was naturally strong. The heights on the 
east side of Paris rise abruptly from a 
plain, and form a narrow ridge, like a wall, 
sudden and steep. The south end of this 
natural rampart rests upon the wood of 
Vincennes, and extends southwards to the 
banks of the Marne. This part of the 
heights derives its name from the villages 
of Belleville and Romainville, the first 
being the nearest to Paris. The woods, 
studded with villas, are dappled with gar- 
dens, orchards, vineyards, and plantations, 
great resorts of the strolling Parisians. In 
advance of the heights is the village of 
Pantin on the high road to Bondy. To 
the left of Romainville is a projecting emi- 





nence called the Butte de Saint Chaumont. 
There the ridge sinks and admits an aque- 
duct called the Canal de l’'Oureg. The 
ground then rises to the hill of Montmartre, 
that steep and quiet part of Paris well 
known to all travellers. 

The extreme right of the French force 
held the wood of Vincennes and the village 
of Charenton-on-the-Marne. The centre 
occupied the half-finished Canal de l’Ourcq. 
It was protected by the village of La Villette, 
and a strong redoubt with eighteen guns on 
the farm of Ronuvroi and on the canal em- 
bankments, and also by clumps of guns in 
the rear on the heights of Montmartre. The 
left wing was thrown back from the gar- 
dener’s village of Monceaux, near the north- 
west extremity of the heights, and stretched 
to Neuilly-on-the-Seine, where the extreme 
left lay. The French, therefore, rested on 
the Seine and Marne ina strong semicircle, 
posted on steep heights that could not be 
turned, and guarded by well-flanked but 
insufficient cannon. 

Theother side of Paris is low and helpless, 
but then the Seine has to be crossed before 
it can be attacked in that quarter. The 
Allies, afraid of Napoleon, wanted to take 
Paris at once before it could be relieved. 
They therefore resolved on a storm, and not 
on a slow and scientific blockade. 

The citizens of Paris, who already since 
the Allies crossed the Rhine had been three 
times threatened, betrayed no alarm at hear- 
ing that the Cossacks, who were to the Allies 
what the Uhlans are in the present war to 
the Germans, had been seen at Meaux. In- 
deed the Parisians, thoughtless as children, 
are not easily persuaded of danger in such 
cases, and not easily comforted when the 
danger arises ; but the bandaged and groan- 
ing sufferers of Marmont’s and Mortier’s 
divisions soon convinced them that war with 
all its horrors was approaching. Soon after 
the wounded arrived, the country people 
came crowding in, their carts full of bedding 
and household goods, themselves pale and 
paralysed with fear of the invaders. 

In the mean time, Joseph Bonaparte, Na- 
poleon’s regent, did his best to encourage 
the people of Paris with lies. The city 
was pronounced impregnable ; the zeal and 
patriotism of the bourgeois were to make 
it another Saragossa. The assailants were 
only a few Prussians, who had by accident 
stumbled on Paris while the emperor was 
breaking the back of the enemy at Vitry 
and St. Dizier. Above all, a grand review 
was held on the Sunday preceding the 
assault to cheer the people. In the great 
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court of the Tuileries there assembled 
eight thousand men, the garrison of Paris, 
under General Girard, and thirty thousand 
National Guards under Hulin, the governor 
of the city. They passed into the Rue de 
Rivoli, followed by their train of artillery, 
their bearded and aproned pioneers, their 
waggons for baggage and ammunition. 
Marmont’s and Mortier’s men were kept 
outside the barrier at the defences, as the 
citizens were not to observe their reduced 
numbers and their dilapidated uniforms. 

In the mean time, Marie Louise, never 
very energetic or bold, took her husband’s 
advice, and left Paris, with her ill-fated 
son, guarded by seven hundred men. The 
civil authorities also scrambled off with the 
crown jewels and public treasure, first de- 
stroying the records of the Central Police 
Bureau. On the morning of the 29th of 
March, Joseph issued a proclamation among 
the citizens of Paris “that he would re- 
main with them.” True to his old false- 
hoods, he described the enemy as a mere 
straggling column from Meaux, and begged 
the Parisians to sustain the honour of the 
French name by a brief but valorous re- 
sistance till the emperor, who was in full 
march to their succour, should arrive. The 
next morning between three and four 
o’clock, by the cold dull light, the drums 
beat to arms, and the National Guards 
assembled, but arms were still deficient. 
The men were kept within the barrier 
till about eleven o’clock, and then marched 
to the heights to form a second line, more 
for appearance than use, behind the regular 
troops. The picked men, who had seen 
service, or were accustomed to the use of 
arms, were drafted off as sharpshooters, 
and several battalions were stationed to 
strengthen weak spaces in the lines. 

As to the strength of Paris, M. Thiers 
has given the following testimony. “ The 
half circle of heights,” he says, “from 
Vincennes to Passy, encloses the most 
populous and richest part of the city. 
From the confluence of the Seine near 
Charenton to Passy and Auteuil the heights 
—sometimes en plateau, as at Romainville, 
sometimes saillant, as at Montmartre— 
afforded a most valuable means of resistance 
even before a patriot king covered these 
positions with impregnable fortifications.”’ 
To the south and south-east of the semi- 
circle, keeping on the right bank of the 
Seine, are Vincennes, with its forest and 
castle, the encampments of Charonne, 
Menilmontant, and Montrenil. Adverse 
forces on this side, unless they previously 








seized the plateau of Romainville, would 


be almost entirely, says M. Thiers, cut off 


from communication with the army on the 
north-east. If the plateau were disregarded, 
then a defensive force could fall on the 
flank of a careless enemy coming from 
Vincennes, or on the flank of an invading 
column crossing the plain of St. Denis 
with the design of attacking the barriers 
of La Villette, St. Denis, and Montmartre. 
This latter column, coming from the north- 
east across the plain of St. Denis, meets, of 
necessity, the hillock of St. Chaumont and 
the heights of Montmartre, Etoile, and 
Passy; and should this column advance too 
far in the direction of Etoile it would run 
the risk of being brought to a stand in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and thrown into the 
Seine, thanks to the retrograde sweep the 
river makes from St. Cloud to St. Denis. 
But the leaders at Paris were inert. 
They threw up no barricades. General 
Hulin, wanting in energy, had hardly 
horses enough to drag his two hundred 
cannon from Vincennes. The carriages 
were bad; the ammunition scanty. Of 
the thirty thousand National Guards, 
Moncey could only arm six thousand. The 
redoubts before the gates were mere 
“tambours” of palisades, without moats; 
the soldiers were only twenty-four or 
twenty-five thousand to oppose nearly two 
hundred thousand. The fifty or sixty 
thousand volunteers with fowling-pieces, 
who could have been got together, were 
never called upon. All was confusion, ex- 
citement, and distrust. There was no real 
belief in the possibility of a successful re- 
sistance. The Parisians were only making 
that sort of bragging clamour that precedes 
the desertion of a camp. The minister 
of war, who ought to have commanded, 
confided to Marmont the south and east 
of the heights, that is, the avenue of Vin- 
cennes, the barriers of T'réne and Cha- 
ronne, the plateau of Romainville, and a 
portion northward behind this platean as 
far as Prés St. Gervais. Mortier took the 
left—that is, the plain of St. Denis—the 
space between the Canal of the Ouregq. 
The allied sovereigns arrived on the 
evening of the 29th at the chateau of 
Bondy, and resolved to attack Paris by 
the right bank of the Seine, so as not to 
have to repass the river in case of repulse. 
They planned three simultaneous attacks. 
That on the east under Barclay de Tolly, 
with fifty thousand men, was to carry by 
Passy and Pantin the plateau of Romain- 
ville; that on the south, under the Prince 
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Royal of Wurtemburg, with about thirty 
thousand troops, was to pour through the 
wood of Vincennes, on the barriers of Cha- 
ronne and the Tréne; the third by the 
north, in the plain of St. Denis, was to be 
headed by grim old Blucher himself, and 
to march on the right of Montmartre, 
Clichy, and Etoile. 

On the French side, Marmont had to 
scale the escarpments of Charonne and 
Montreuil, and establish himself on the 
plateau of Romainville; while Mortier 
traversed the exterior boulevard from 
Charonne to Belleville, and descended by 
Pantin, La Villette, and La Chapelle, and 
reaching the plain of St. Denis, established 
his right wing on the Canal of the Ourcq ; 
his left at Clignancourt, at the foot of 
Montmartre. 

Marmont, misled by an officer, was 
mortified to find the Russians in possession 
of Romainville. With twelve hundred men 
of the Lagrange division, however, he 
threw himself on the enemy’s rear-guard, 
and drove them hotly back on Pantin and 
Noisy. At the same time the Ledru des 
Essart division swarmed into the wood 
of Romainville, which closes the flank by 
. the heights bordering the plain of St. 
Denis. He then distributed his troops ; he 
posted the Duke of Padua and his division 
on his right, at the extreme edge of the 
plateau of Romainville in the tallest houses 
of Bagnolet and Montreuil, where the 
villas and gardens slope like the side of 
an amphitheatre. At the centre of the 
plateau he drew up the Lagrange division, 
backed by the houses of Belleville; the 
Ricard division he placed on the left in the 
wood of Romainville, and at the northern 
declivity the Ledru des Essart division. 
At the foot in the plain at Prés St. Ger- 
vais stood the Boyer de Rebeval division, 
while the Michel division guarded Villette. 
The cavalry was ready between Charonne 
and Vincennes. About eight o’clock the 
listener at the barriers heard the musketry 
begin to rattle and the cannon to roar. Dull 
Joseph, accompanied by the war minister, 
the minister of police, the engineer, and 
artillery officers, watched the conflict from 
Montmartre as Jove watched the Trojan 
battles from Olympus. 

Barclay de Tolly, vexed at his repulse, now 
resolved to retake Romainville, and called 
up his reserve. General Paskiewitch, with 
a brigade of grenadiers, was to scale the 

lateau on the Rosny side, while Count 

ahlen’s cavalry, and another brigade of 
grenadiers, attacked it on the south by 





Montreuil. Prince Eugéne of Wurtem- 
burg, in the mean time, was to assail 
Pantin. General Mezenzoff, who had been 
repulsed in the morning, pushed forward 
his stubborn grenadiers, forced back La- 
grange’s division, and won the height. On 
the right the Russian brigade also turned 
the plateau by Montreuil and Bagnolet, out- 
flanked the Duke of Padua, and drove him 
backwards after a hot fight. The Russian 
cuirassiers, driving along the plateau, tried 
to charge the French infantry, but were 
repelled by the storm of fire from the hedges 
of bayonets. As the French fell back to 
Belleville, the narrower plateau gave them 
more concentration. On the right the 
tirailleurs threw themselves for cover be- 
hind the houses of Bagnolet, on the left into 
the wood of Romainville. The French bat- 
teries, served by mere Polytechnique lads 
with skill and devoted courage, kept up a 
most determined and snstained plunging 
fire, and the grey coats withered before it. 
Ledru des Essart’s Young Guard had also 
reconquered, tree by tree, the wood of Ro- 
mainville, and thus outflanked the Russian 
troops on the wider part of the plateau. 
At the foot of the plateau, on the north 
side, General Campin was still master of 
Pantin, with the aid of the Boyer de Rebeval 
division, and the Michel division still held 
Prés St. Gervais, and the Prince of Wur- 
temburg, who had tried to wrest back the 
two villages, had been driven off. 

Marshal Mortier had already taken up his 
position on the plain of St. Denis. The 
Curial and Charpentier divisions of the Old 
Guard were at La Villette; the Christiani 
division at La Chapelle, and the cavalry 
at the foot of Montmartre. If the French 
had now, they cried, only ten thousand 
more men to take the offensive, they could 
have given the Allies a severe check, and 
Schwartzenberg, waiting for his two wings 
still in the rear, confined himself to can- 
nonade and intermittent sharpshooting. 

At this hour, Joseph, informed that the 
soldiers would die to the last man, but that 
it was almost certain the capital would 
soon be surrendered, and seeing two more 
masses of Russians pushing to fresh attacks, 
fled to Paris, leaving his ministers to follow, 
having already heard that some Cossacks 
had been seen on the Revolte route, and 
even on the borders of the Bois de Bou- 
logne. 

On the north, Blucher was already ad- 
vancing over the plain of St. Denis. Gene- 
ral Langeron had driven the weak French 
vanguards from Aubervilliers and St. Denis, 
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and pushed on his cavalry and light in- 
fantry, by La Revolte, near to the edge of 
the Bois de Boulogne. The bulk of the Prus- 
sian infantry advanced to the foot of Mont- 
martre, while General York’s corps, on the 
left of the Allies, advanced on La Chatelle, 
and the corps of Kleist and Woronzoff, still 
more to the left, bore down on La Villette. 
At Prince Schwartzenberg’s request, Blu- 
cher now sent the Prussian and Baden 
guards to help Prince Eugéne carry Pantin, 
Prés St. Gervais, and the other obstinate 
villages at the foot of the Romainville 
plateau, and they moved to his assistance 
across the Ourcq Canal, and near the 
Ronuvroi farm. 

The Prince Royal of Wurtemburg was 
also moving forward to help to seize the final 
trophy of the Allies. Crossing the bridge 
of Neuilly-sur-Marne, and leaving Guilay’s 
corps to guard his rear, the prince had 
pushed on in two columns, the one skirting 
the banks of the Marne, the other crossing 
quickly through the forest of Vincennes. 
The first column, carrying the bridge of 
St. Maur, made a circuit round the forest 
and attacked Charenton by the right bank. 
The brave National Guards, who tried 
to defend the bridge at Charenton with 
l’Ecole d’Alport, finding their rear in dan- 
ger, abandoned the position, and pushed 
across the country to the left of the Seine 
to burn powder more usefully elsewhere. 
The German column having occupied all 
the bridges of the Marne, then began to 
skirmish with the National Guard before 
the Bercay barrier. The prince’s second 
column, marching straight for the bridge 
of Vincennes, hurried to the help of Count 
Pahlen’s men, and Rajeffsky’s and Paskie- 
witch’s regiments, who were already at- 
tacking Montreuil, Bagnolet, and Cha- 
ronne. 

The allied forces were now in line, and 
the firing commenced in one broad belt. 
To the north Prince Eugéne, backed by 
the Russian grenadiers and Blucher’s loan 
of Prussian bayonets, fell on Pantin and 
Prés St. Gervais, and grappled with the 
Boyer de Rebeval and picked divisions of 
the Young Guard. The French driven ont, 
rallied, however, at the foot of the height, 
and supported by well- posted artillery, 
returned to struggle for the unhappy 
villages. 

On the plateau of Romainville there was 
equally hard fighting, but the French had 
not the same fortune. The troops of Gene- 
rals Nelfreich and Mezenzoff, and the 
grenadiers of Paskiewitch, though at first 





repulsed, seized Montreuil and Bagnolet, 
planted themselves on the southern de- 
clivity ; seconded by Count Pahlen’s men 
and the Prince Royal, who was between 
Vincennes and Charonne, they took pos- 
session of the nearest houses of Menil- 
montant, on Marmont’s right, and the Duke 
of Padua’s reserve being thus outflanked, 
fell back and uncovered the Lagrange and 
Ricard divisions, while on the French left 
the Ledru des Essart division, beaten from 
tree to tree, lost foot by foot the wood of 
Romainville they had a little before con- 
quered. Pressed on both flanks, Marmont 
struck a bold blow for life rather than for 
victory. He threw himself in front of 
four battalions, formed in column, and 
pushed like a battering-ram straight at the 
Russian centre. Twelve cannons loaded 
with grape gave a rude welcome to the 
intruders, Marmont being at the same 
moment attacked in front by the Russian 
grenadiers, and in flank by the heavy 
cavalry, under Miloradowitch. The four 
French columns fell back after a furious 
hand-to-hand fight. Marmont was already 
weighed down by his assailants, when a 
daring officer, named Ghesseler, broke from 
a wood with two hundred men, and rushed 
at the Russian columns, to give time to 
Marmont to retreat towards Belleville. 

Brave as the French resistance had been, 
they were everywhere overweighted and 
outnumbered. The wood of Romainville 
was lost, the plateau taken. The centre, 
forced to Belleville, was bleeding at every 
pore. At the foot of the hill the Boyer 
and Michel division had lost Pantin. In 
the plain, too, hard work was going on. 
Kleist and Woronzoff had attacked the 
Curial division defending La Villette. 
York, while defying Marmont, struck at 
the Christiani division at La Chapelle. 
In front General Belliard’s cavalry kept 
Blucher’s tough squadrons employed; and 
along the line from St. Denis to the Bar- 
riére du Tréne, the Allies, according to 
Thiers, had lost already ten thousand men, 
the French six thousand. 

Belleville, the key of the heights, still held 
out. Marmont had there gathered together 
his field artillery, and the wrecks of the 
Lagrange, Ricard, Padua, and Ledru des 
Essart divisions, and sent word to Joseph 
that he saw no reason yet to surrender. 
But Joseph never got the message ; he was 
already off at full speed, afraid of being 
captured by the Allies. 

The end was coming. Prince Schwart- 
zenberg ordered two attacking columns to 
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advance to strike the last blow, one to- 
wards the south, between Menilmontant 
and Pére la Chaise, so as to cut off Belle- 
ville from Paris, the other by the north, to 
seize, at whatever cost of life, Prés St. 
Gervais, la Petite Villette, and the Butte 
de St. Chaumont, and then join the other 
columns. The Allies dreaded the return of 
Napoleon, and the blow of despair he might 
strike. About three in the afternoon 
Brigadier Paixhan placed eight heavy guns 
beyond Charonne on the declivity of Menil- 
montant, four more on the north reverse 
by Belleville, and eight on Chaumont. His 
gunners were old men and boys. They 
waited with terrible calmness for the 
masses of Russians and Germans who be- 
gan to advance by Charonne in front oppo- 
site Belleville, and by the north through 
Prés St. Gervais. The enemy pushed on 
doggedly, though their front ranks were 
mowed down by the relentless fire, and 
attacked Marmont in the rear. The 
Russians then ascended Chaumont, carried 
the hillock, which was undefended by in- 
fantry, and joined the column from the 
south, thus placing themselves between 
Belleville and the barrier. 

Upon this, to prevent being cut off from 
Paris, Marmont collected his forces, and, 
supported by Generals Pallepon and Mey- 
nadier, and Colonel Fabvre, rushed on the 
Russian grenadiers, already beginning to 
enter the chief street of the Temple Fau- 
bourg. These he broke and drove back 
beyond the barrier, and he then resumed 
the defence at the octroi wall. 

Mortier, in the plain of St. Denis, be- 
tween La Villette end La Chapelle, was also 
almost hopeless, though still keeping a 
brave front to the enemy, like a gallant 
Frenchman as he was. The Curial and 
Charpentier divisions at La Villette on his 
right were now in the centre of a whirlpool of 
Russians and Germans. Maddened at this, 
Mortier rushed with part of the Christiani 
division of the Old Guard from La Chapelle, 
and wheeling these bayonets swiftly from 
left to right, bore down on La Villette, and 
drove out the Prussian Guard with cruel 
carnage. But masses more came deluging 
back, taking Grande Villette in the rear by 
the Canal of the Ourcgq, and, clearing a 
passage between La Villette and La Cha- 
pelle, drove Mortier over the plain back 
on the barriers of Paris. At the same 
moment, Langeron, a French renegade, 
advanced towards Montmartre, expecting 
to have to fight his way through whirlwinds 
of grape, bui finding the heights silent, tri- 





umphantly wrested from a handful of sap- 
pers the few pieces of artillery that had been 
placed there. He then marched on to the 
Clichy barrier, which the National Guards, 
under Marshal Moncey, were bravely 
defending. As M. Thiers says eloquently, 
when he reaches this point in his history : 
“Such was the termination of two-and- 
twenty years of victory. The triumphs at 
Milan, Venice, Rome, Naples, Cairo, Ma- 
drid, Lisbon, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, 
Warsaw, and Moscow, now closed disas- 
trously before the walls of Paris.” The 
present twelve leagues of walls and sixteen 
citadels were not yet built. There were no 
barricades ready. The ociroi wall could 
not resist the storm. Thus, after one day’s 
fighting, fell the gay city. 

Marmont, willing to spare the city ruin 
and bloodshed, sent three officers to Prince 
Schwartzenberg to propose terms. At that 
moment General Dejean arrived breathless 
to announce that Napoleon would appear 
within two days with six hundred thousand 
men, and, therefore, to resist at any cost, 
or to cajole the enemy by a sham parley. 
But it was too late; the imperial star was 
waning, Fortune had hidden her face. 
The Allies refused to resume negotiations 
till Paris surrendered. The two marshals 
accordingly met Nesselrode and other pleni- 
potentiaries at La Villette, and hostilities 
were suspended. The marshals refused to 
let the army lay down their arms, and de- 
clined to retire into Brittany with their 
forces. Finally, however, they consented 
to save Paris by evacuating the city that 
night and retiring to Fontainebleau. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon was flying to save 
Paris, but at Fromentean he met General 
Belliard, and heard the fatal news that 
struck him like a cannon-shot. He sat 
down by the two fountains on the Juoisy 
road, hid his face in his hands, and, in those 
moments of agony, struck out a great plan 
to still save France. He had already that 
day travelled, without resting, thirty leagues 
by post and thirty on horseback. At the 
nearest post-house he called for lights, and 
drew out his maps. 

“Tf I had but the army here,” he cried, 
“all would be right. I have our enemies 
trapped. God will deliver them up to 
me. I shall annihilate them in Paris, but I 
must gain time. To-morrow Alexander, who 
wishes to show himself to the great city, and 
has no desire to burn it, will hold a review; 
he will have one portion of his troops on 
the right of the Seine, another on the left. 
Some will be in Paris, some outside, and in 
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that portion, if I had my army, I could 
erush them all. The people would join me, 
they would fling every available missile on 
the heads of the Allies. The peasants of 
Burgundy would finish the work. Not one 
of them should return to the Rhine; the 
greatness of France would be restored.” 

At Fontainebleau Napoleon matured this 
last daring plan. The Allies were divided, 
eight thousand of them on the left of the 
Seine, between the Essonne and Paris, 
another portion within the city, and a 
third on the right of the Seine. Bona- 
parte’s plan was to dash across the Essonne, 
and with his seventy thousand men drive 
back Schwartzenberg’s army on the en- 
raged citizens of the suburbs, and either 
enter Paris pell-mell with the Allies, or, 
crossing by the bridges to the right bank 
of the Seine, cut off his retreat. He in- 
stantly, with that stony heart of his that 
no danger shook, and that vast brain that 
foresaw everything, acted upon this plan, 
placed Marmont and Mortier at Essonne 
and Moncey, and replaced their artillery. 
He surrounded Corbeil with earthworks, 
so as to hold the bridge there as well as at 
Melun, in order to manoeuvre as he wished 
on either bank of the river. He collected 
grain at Corbeil, and powder at Essonne. 
His cavalry were en échelon in the direc- 
tion of Arpajou, to communicate with his 
wife, son, and ministers at Orleans. He 
ordered the Young Guard between Chailly 
and Ponthierry to keep the position for 
Macdonald’s army, which was expected. 

* All will be over in two hours,” said this 
great genius, still insatiable for war; “ the 
enemy is in a position of imminent danger. 
What glory should we succeed in driving 
them forth! What glory for the Parisians 
to expel the Cossacks from their capital, and 
hand them over to Burgundy and Lorraine 
to finish them! My old moustaches of 
the Guard will march at once. In a few 
days all will be changed, then what satis- 
faction, what glory! One last effort and 
we shall enjoy in repose the benefit of our 
twenty-five years of labour.” 

But it was not to be. Mortier had 
already been beguiled by the wily Talley- 
rand to take over his corps of fifteen thou- 
sand men. The marshals were weary of 
shedding blood, and unwilling to sacrifice 
Paris. On the 6th of April Napoleon gave 
up the game, and signed the act of abdica- 
tion at Fontainebleau. 

“Tf those fools,” he said, “had not 
abandoned me, be assured the Allies, with 
Paris behind them and me in front, would 





have been destroyed. Ah, Courlaincourt, 
what joy it would have been to have rebuilt 
the greatness of France in a few hours !” 





ON THE MOORS. 


Rep lie the moors, the glorious autumn moors, 
Crimson, and red, and scarlet. with the glow 

Of twice ten thousand nodding heather-bells ; 
With wealth of colour, gorgeous as the tints 

Of Iris’ purple robe: What time the bee, 
Gauze-winged and eager-eyed, and amorous, 
Drunk with the nectar of his paradise, 

Hums o’er the honeyed blooms, his song of love. 


The grouse-cock whirs, exultant, from the whins, 
Proud covey-sultan, spreading his brown wings, 
Nor boding coming doom ; the red deer bears 
Grandly aloft his many-antlered head, 

And o’er the rippling burns, and o’er the fells, 
As yet untrodden by the sportsman’s foot, 

Falls soft the mellowing silver of the night. 


On the hill-side, the white flocks rest and browse, 
Nor heed the shepherd’s tyke: sweet Even comes 
With folded hands, with soft, full, limpid eyes, 
Grey-robed and placid from the golden West, 
And from her starry lap, drops asphodels 

On eyes of tired mortals: silence reigns, 

And all around is beauty—all is peace! 





OLD ROMANCE AND MODERN 
POETRY. 


Is it too much to assume that some—a 
few—half a dozen or so—of the readers 
who delight in our Laureate’s Idylls of the 
King, Morte d’Arthur, and Holy Grail, 
have but a vague and hazy notion of the 
origin of those legends, and whence it is 
that our modern literature has derived 
them ? 

The present writer has suffered so much 
in his quality of reader, from having all 
kind of recondite lore and out-of-the-way 
knowledge attributed to him by merciless 
authors, from their inveterate habit of tak- 
ing it for granted that he is intimately ac- 
quainted with subjects he never heard of, 
and has at his fingers’ ends whole sciences 
of which he knows no more than the mere 
A, B, C, that he feels emboldened to hazard 
the guess that others of his fellow-readers 
may have suffered inconvenience from simi- 
lar causes. Having long ago steeled him- 
self against any assaults of false shame on 
that score, and having openly persisted in 
“wanting to know, you know,” the present 
writer has gleaned some knowledge on the 
subject above alluded to, which he proposes 
modestly to set before the reader. 

The word Romance itself appears to have 
been originally used to signify the Roman 
language as spoken in the European pro- 
vinces of the empire, and comprised all the 
dialects of which the basis was the vulgar 
Latin. Its earliest and most familiar use 
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in this island was to express that dialect of 
the French introduced among us by the 
Norman Conquest. Afterwards it came to 
signify all words composed in that dialect, 
and finally became exclusively appro- 
priated to tales of chivalry. These latter 
may, for our purpose, be roughly divided 
into two classes, those, namely, of which 
the Norman minstrels brought the materials 
with them to England (such, for example, 
as the Chanson de Roland, sung by Taillefer 
at the battle of Hastings), and those for 
which they found subjects in the ancient 
British chronicles of this island. 

As regards the so-called romances of 
chivalry, although learned opinions differ 
widely as to the remote origin of the legends 
on which they are founded, it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to state that 
many of the best authorities agree in attri- 
buting the introduction into Normandy of 
the principal chivalric heroes, Ollivier, 
Roland, &c., to the Norsemen. These wild 


rovers brought, together with their bar- 
barous valour, vigorous blood, and some- 
what ungovernable energy, the wild and 
often highly - poetic traditions of their 
northern Skalds into the land they wedded 
themselves to after a wooing rougher than 
that of a Roman seizing on his Sabine bride. 


The adventures of Charlemagne and his 
imaginary peers were translated into Nor- 
man-French from the Latin chronicle of 
Turpin during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Many other similar romances* of 
that period are still extant. The words, for 
example, of Wace, Benoit de St. More, 
Alexandre de Paris, and others, profess to 
be chronicles, or true histories, and are 
known to be translated or imitated from 
the Latin. 

One curious point to the English reader 
about these romances is, that several learned 
French writers consider them to have 
originated in England at the court of 
the Conqueror and his immediate suc- 
cessors. One good reason for this opinion 
(seeing that the same, or nearly the same, 

was at this period spoken at 
the courts of London and Paris) is the 
fact that in these works everything is 
introduced which can contribute to the 
glory of the court and throne of Eng- 
land. The subjects were not such as 
were likely to interest the French, whilst 


* The words “roman,” “fabliau,” and “lai” are 
used indifferently by the old French writers. But I 
believe that the word “roman” particularly applies to 
such works as were supposed to be strictly historical. 
Such are the romances of Arthur, Charlemagne, Alex- 
ander, the Trojan War, &c.—E.is’s SPECIMENS. 








the English princes and knights always 
play a brilliant part in the piece. One 
writer, M. le Comte de Tressan, bitterl 
complains of the injustice done to Charle- 
magne in some of these earlier romances, 
and declares that “ we cannot behold, with- 
out some sentiments of indignation, the 
greatest of mankind degraded far below 
the rank which he occupies in real history.” 
In short, it is a case of Perfide Albion, 
“always interested,” as M. le Comte goes 
on to say, “in casting a shade over the 
splendour of the French court and mo- 
narchy.” 

But the subject of the present paper is 
more especially the legends relative to King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. And these appear to have had a 
different origin from the other Anglo- 
Norman romances. Arthur indeed was a 
British hero, if not, moreover, a Greek, 
Asiatic, Aryan hero! For some of his ex- 
ploits, as the echoes of them linger in 
ancient Bardic mythology, distinctly recal 
those of Hercules. But a learned Welsh- 
man, Mr. Owen, has suggested a hypothesis 
with respect to Arthur which explains the 
contradictions and monstrous absurdities of 
his history as commonly received. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Owen there were two Arthurs. 
The first was a mythological personage ; 
the son of Uthyr Pendragon, or “ Wonder, 
the supreme leader,” and LEigyr, “the 
creating power.” He was the Arcturus, 
or great bear, and proprietor of the con- 
stellation Lyra, which the Britons call 
“Telyn Arthur,” or Arthur’s Harp. Many 
ancient monuments and British memorial 
stones, which in many parts of Britain still 
retain his name, are the mystical records of 
his attributes. Nor are such monuments 
confined to our island. Near Huelgoat, in 
Brittany (France), tradition preserves the 
fame of the enormous Castle of Arthur. 
At least tradition did preserve it as late as 
the year 1795, for a Breton antiquarian, M. 
le Chevalier de Frémenville, in a work 
written at that date on the department of 
Finisterre, speaks of “ the piled-up granite 
rocks near Huelgoat, which give some 
notion of its vast walls. Treasures are 
said to be buried there, guarded by demons. 
These demons often pass through the air 
under the guise of lightnings or dancing 
marsh-fires, uttering fearful yells, which 
are prolonged and repeated in the surround- 
ing gorges and forests.” 

As to the mythological Arthur’s fame 
having already acquired gigantic propor- 
tions in the twelfth century, we have a 
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contemporary authority. Alanus de Insulis 
was born in 1109; and he informs us that 
if any was heard in Bretagne to deny that 
Arthur was then alive, he would be stoned ; 
and goes on to say that he is even more 
known in Asia than in Britain, “as our 
pilgrims returning from the East assure us. 
But East and West talk of him. Egypt 
and the Bosphorus are not silent; Rome, 
the mistress of cities, sings his actions; 
Antioch, Armenia, and Palestine celebrate 
his deeds.” 

The history of this allegorical personage 
is obscurely figured in the Mabinogion (a 
sort of collection of nursery tales contain- 
ing many curious particulars respecting 
the Welsh mythology), in some of which, 
and particularly (says Mr. Owen) in that 
of Culhwch and Olwen, we recognise ad- 
ventures which must have had a common 
origin with those of Hercules and the 
Argonautic voyage. 

The other Arthur is well known to 
Welsh history, being celebrated by several 
poets, and recorded in the Triads as a 
brave warrior, but without any exaggerated 
praises. He was the son of Meirig ap 
Tewdrig ; appears to have succeeded, about 
the year 510, to the throne of the Silures ; 
and having distinguished himself by a 
number of actions against the Saxons at 
the head of his own subjects, was elected 
by the allied princes of Britain as leader 
of the confederacy. In this position he 
distinguished himself so much as to give, 
by his military leadership, a temporary 
preponderance to the British arms. But 
in the year 540 his nephew, Modred, took 
part against him; entered into a league 
with the Saxons; and after two years of 
contest with his uncle, risked his whole 
forces in the battle of Camblan, which 
proved fatal to the leaders of both armies, 
but decided for ever the superiority of the 
Saxons. 

Whether we are to suppose that Arthur 
was the real name of this warrior, or an 
appellation conferred by British historians 
and poets on the hero who for a time was 
able to defend his country, and to shine 
like the godlike owner of “ Telyn Arthur,” 
it may easily be believed that the identity 
of name might tend to confuse the two 
personages one with the other, and thus 
introduce into history all the mythologic 
extravagances of the Mabinogion. Mr. 
Owen’s explanation, therefore, may at least 
be received for the present as an ingenious 
and probable conjecture. 

The learned Normans began, about the 





reign of Stephen, to feel interested in the 
history and antiquities of a country which 
they had learned to consider as their own. 
There existed materials for the study of 
these in the accounts of the Saxon con- 
quest of Britain written by the Saxons 
themselves, and in the British chronicles 
compiled by Gildas and Nennius; not to 
mention a mass of Welsh traditions which 
seem to have been offered in great abun- 
dance to the Norman antiquaries. 

Gildas died at an advanced age in the 
year 570; so that his birth must be placed 
quite at the beginning of the sixth century. 
We need not concern ourselves much with 
this gentleman, whose opportunities were 
wasted; since, instead of describing for 
the benefit of posterity those interesting 
scenes and incidents of which he was an 
eye-witness, he merely indulges in his book 
of Lamentations over the Destruction of 
Britain, in whining complaints, or frantic 
satire on the miseries and vices of his 
countrymen. 

Nennius appears to have written about 
the middle of the ninth century. He was 
merely a compiler, and was credulously 
willing to adopt every British tradition. 
His accounts of Brut, or Brutus, and of 
Merlin, are similar to those of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth; and the details he gives of 
Merlin’s adventures have been amalgamated 
by the romance writers with those. given 
by Geoffrey. 

The British Chronicle, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, was written in Latin in the 
twelfth century. The history of its origin, 
as given by the writer himself, is as fol- 
lows: Walter Calenius, Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, travelled in Armorica (the Modern 
Brittany). While there he assiduously 
collected a great mass of British materials, 
which, on his return to England, he put 
into the hands of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


with a request that he would translate and | 


publish them. This task he accomplished 
by compiling a chronicle in Latin prose, as 
has been stated, and a Life of Merlin in 
Latin hexameters. 

The fact of there being abundant ma- 
terials for Welsh (that is, British) history in 
Armorica, is accounted for by many cir- 
cumstances; one of them being the migra- 
tion of the British clergy to Armorica. 
Besides, the two people owned a common 
stock of mythological traditions, languages 
nearly related, and names that were almost 
identical. 

Geoffrey was a learned man for his day. 
He is proved to have been familiar with 
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Pliny, Ovid, and other Roman writers. He 
was also well versed in the Welsh language 
and antiquities, as his various translations 
from Taliessin, and other British pocts, 
fully show. At one time he was accused 
of having invented the greater part of his 
chronicle. But the tendency of modern 
inquiry has been to come to the conclusion 
that he really did avail himself of the 
materials brought from Armorica by the 
Archdeacon of Oxford. 

It is not easy to extract much useful 
or authentic history from this strange 
chronicle. But to it we owe the fable of 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, that of Sack- 
ville’s Ferrex and Porrex, the most beauti- 
ful episodes in Drayton’s Polyolbion, and a 
great variety of allusions in Milton and 
other poets, as well as the first outline of 
our earliest romances. 

The geography of these romances is of a 
painfully confused nature; nor would the 
reader, probably, be grateful for any at- 
tempt to clear it up within the limits of the 
present paper. 

Camelot is supposed to be Winchester ; 
though even this is by no means quite 
certain. Lyonas or Lyonesse, is said by 
some to have been a portion of Cornwall on 
the coast, now covered by the encroach- 
ing sea. Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, 
quoted in the notes to the Morte d’Arthur, 
says, “the encroaching sea hath ravened 
from it (Cornwall) the whole countrie of 
Lionnesse, together with divers other par- 
cels of no little cireuite. . . . Moreover, 
the ancient name of St. Michael’s Mount 
was Caraclowse in Cowse, the Hoare Rocke 
in the Wood; which now is at everie floud 
incompassed by the sea, and yet at some 
low ebbes, rootes of mightie trees are dis- 
cryed in the sands about it.” 

And Drayton makes the Mount begin to 
tell 
Strange things that in his days time’s course had 


brought to pass, 
That forty miles, now sea, sometimes firm foreland 


was; 
And that a forest then, which now with him is flood, 
Whereof he first was called the Hoar-Rock in the Wood. 


Potyoipion. Song1. 


It is, however, much more probable that the 
Lyonesse, Lionnesse, or Leonnoys, of ro- 
mance is the country lying on the northern 
coast of Brittany, of which the ancient city 
of Saint Pol de Léon is the capital, and 
whose inhabitants are still distinctively 
called Léonnais. 

Lancelot’s castle of Joyous Garde is pro- 
nounced to be Berwick-on-Tweed. Carlisle, 
according to Froissart, is identical with 





the Carduel of romance. But here, again, 
it is much more credible that the names 
of these places were taken from Brittany, 
even if (as is possible) they were afterwards 
applied to English localities. For example, 
near Landerneau in Finisterre there exist— 
or existed, at least, a few years ago—some 
vestiges of an ancient castle, which bear 
the name of La Joyeuse Garde. And for 
this name a monkish historian of the town 
of Morlaix gives the following etymology: |; 

In the sixth century, the coast of the || 
Léonais was much ravaged by Danish || 
pirates. Many inhabitants of the district |, 
around Landerneau took refuge, with | 
their flocks and herds, within the thick || 
forest which in those days covered the 
whole country around the bottom of the 
Bay of Brest. They formed thus a sort of 
camp on the spot where the castle now 
stands, and lived in great anxiety and con- 
tinual fear. 

One fine day there arrived in the Bay of | 
Brest, and disembarked on its shore, an | 
Irish saint, Thénénau by name, who had | 
come to preach the gospel in Armorica. The 
refugees within the forest camp had placed | 
a sentinel near the coast to keep watch 
and ward against intruders, and as soon 
as ever this sentinel beheld the saint he 
cried out (being miraculously enlightened | 
on the subject) that a servant of God was || 
come to deliver them from their apprehen- 
sion and misery. The saint was conducted 
into the camp, and the forest resounded 
with the shout, “Merbet a jod a eus er 
goard ;” which means “They are leading 
a great cause of rejoicing into the guard.” 

From these words the castle, which was 
erected on the site of the camp, was called || 
“ Kastell joa eus goard; which the French, 
as the Dominican chronicler tells us, ‘* Ac- 
coutumés 4 tordre le nez a nétre Breton, 
pour l’accomoder 4 leur idiome, traduisent 
par Chateau de la Joyeuse Garde.” 

In Mr. Trollope’s Summer in Brittany 
there is mention of various curious legends 
respecting King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table, which at the date of 
the book—1840—still lingered in many 
nooks and corners of that romantic country. 
The “iron horse” has stamped out many 
traces of old-world customs since that day. 
Wherever railways are, the new replaces 
the old, at a wonderfully increased rate of 
progress. But in Morbihan and Finisterre 
ancient legends and superstitions are deep- 
rooted, and have by no means yet been all 
extirpated. 

But the immediate source from which 
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we may conclude the Idylls of the King, 
the exquisite fragment entitled Morte 
d’Arthur, and the other tales of the Round 
Table to have been drawn by our poet, is 
the volume of chivalric romances com- 
piled and translated by Sir Thomas Malory, 
and published by William Caxton in the 
year of grace 1485. This work is usually 
called briefly, Morte d’Arthur; but the 
original title-page is worth giving in ex- 
tenso: 

“The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyng 
Arthur; of his noble Knyghtes of the 
Rounde Table, Theyr merveyllous FEn- 
questes and Aduentures, Thacheuyng (the 
achieving) of the Sanc Greal; and in the 
end Le Morte Darthur, with the dolourous 
Deth and Departyng out of thys Worlde 
of them Al.” 

A reprint of this work was published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1817, to 
which Robert Southey furnished an intro- 
duction and notes. Caxton’s original edi- 
tion was scrupulously followed, even to the 
minutest peculiarities of its antique ortho- 
graphy. The book has now become rare. 
The modern edition was reprinted from a 
copy of Caxton’s first edition in the library 
of Karl Spencer. 

Sir Thomas Malory translated the tales 
from the “ frensshe” tongue. Southey says 
that it is not satisfactorily ascertained 
whether he made the compilation himself, 
or merely translated from a ready-made 
French compendium. “Nor,” adds Mr. 
| Southey, “is it of importance, as there is 
no claim to originality on his (Malory’s) 

art.” 
. Caxton’s preface is delightfully quaint. 
The reader has heard of the Nine Worthies? 
Nay, he must have done so. For Caxton— 
with a little touch of Able-Editor’s assump- 
tion, that everybody knows everything ex- 
cept just that which the Able-Editor has 
to tell him — gravely declares that it is 
“notoyrly knowen thorugh the vnyuersal 
| world, that there been LX worthy & the 
best that euer were.” 
Of these nine worthies, three are Paynim, 
three Jewish, and three Christian. The 
| pagan heroes are Hector of Troy (of whom, 
| Caxton says, the story is common “ bothe 
in balade and in prose’), Alexander the 
| Great, and Julius Cesar. The latter—lest 
we should have any doubt as to his iden- 
| tity—is expressly characterised as “ Em- 
perour of Rome.” The Jews are “ Duke 
Joshua,” who led the children of Israel 
into the Promised Land; David, King of 
Jerusalem; and Judas Maccabeeus. And 














the three “ noble Crysten men” are Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 
An assemblage as heterogeneous as that 
immortalised in the Groves of Blarney, of 
Plutarch, Venus, and Nebuchadnezzar. 

The work is divided into twenty-one 
books, containing altogether five hundred 
and seven chapters. The number of chap- 
ters in each book varies from six to fifty 
and upwards. The title-page above quoted 
furnishes a compendious statement of the 
nature of the contents. 

One consideration forced itself on the 
mind of the present writer, after a patient 
and attentive perusal of Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur, and of an able compendium of an 
ancient manuscript, containing the Life of 
Merlin, and given in Mr. Ellis’s Specimens 
of Early English Metrical Romances; the 
consideration, namely, that the poet of 
1870 has risen to altitudes of moral beauty 
undreamt of by the old romancers. There 
are some who would fain have us believe 
that Mr. Tennyson has injured his original 
by detracting from its ‘exquisite simpli- 
city.” If Mr. Tennyson had intended to 
give us a faithful historic picture of the 
British king, his courtiers, and warriors, 
the reproach might be allowed to be just, 
inasmuch as the manners and customs of 
those worthies were—on the showing of 
the romance writers — certainly charac- 
terised in many instances by an amount of 
“simplicity” which, however “ exquisite,” 
could scarcely be presented in a poem in- 
tended for modern readers. 

There are traits undoubtedly in these 
stories of valour, truthfulness, magnanimity, 
and fidelity. But there is also abundance 
of savagery, treachery, bloodthirsty cruelty, 
and a blunt, coarse sort of profligacy un- 
touched by any refining sentiment. The 
different books of the Morte d’Arthur vary 
greatly in these respects, and betray widely 
different authors, even on the most cursory 
inspection. But not in any one of them is 
there even an approach to the conception 
of such a character as that of the Laureate’s 
ideal Arthur—the “ selfless man and stain- 
less gentleman!” The female characters 
are still further removed from anything 
which we can deem noble, pure, or lovable. 

There are, moreover, traces of the most 
ferocious cruelty scattered throughout the 
romances. Mr. Southey, while noticing 
this point, says, doubtless with much justice, 
that the romance writers are rather to be 
admired for not introducing bloodthirsty 
cruelties more frequently than they have 
done, seeing that the history of Europe in 
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the middle ages is full of such. The 
romance writers even reprehended them 
sometimes, and “held up for imitation 
fairer models of heroic virtue than were to 
be found in real life.” 

The reader may be interested in com- 
paring the following passage, quoted ver- 
batim from Malory, with Mr. Tennyson’s 
version of the same incident. The passage 
is that in which Bedwere (Mr. Tennyson’s 
Bedivere), at the bidding of the dying 
Arthur, throws the king’s sword, Excalibur, 
into the mere, and is one of those in which 
the poet has most closely followed Malory’s 
version. With what amplifications and dif- 
ferences he has followed it, and how his 
creative imagination has conjured up a vivid 
and exquisitely picturesque scene from the 
quaint and bald simplicity of the old prose 
narrative, any one who has our Laureate’s 
poems at hand may judge for himself. 

“..,.. Therfore sayd Arthur unto syr 
Bedwere, take thou Excalybur my good 
swerde, and goo with it to yonder water 
syde, and whan thou comest there, I charge 
the throwe my swerde in that water, and 
come ageyn and telle me what thou there 
seest. My lord said Bedwere your com- 
maundement shal be doon, and lyghtly 
brynge you worde ageyn. Sosyr Bedwere 
departed, and by the waye he beheld that 
noble swerde, that the pomel and the hafte 
was al of precyous stones, and thenne he 
sayd to hym self, yf I throwe this rich 
swerde in the water therof shal never come 
good but harme and losse. And thenne 
syr Bedwere hydde excalybur under a tree. 
And so as sone as he myght he came ageyn 
unto the Kyng and sayd he had ben at the 
water and had throwen the swerde in to 
the water. What sawe thou there sayd 
the Kyng, syr he sayd I sawe no thynge 
but wawes and wyndes. That is untrewly 
sayd of the, sayd the Kyng. Therefore goo 
thou lyghtelye ageyn and do my com- 
maundemente as thou arte to me leef and 
dere spare not but throwe it in. Than syr 
Bedwere retorned ageyn and took the 
swerde in hys hande and than hym 
thought synne and shame to throwe awaye 
that nobyl swerde, and so efte he hydde 
the swerde and retorned ageyn and tolde 
to the Kyng that he had ben at the water 
and done his commaundemente. What 
sawe thou there said the Kyng. Syr he 
sayd I sawe no thynge but the waters 





wappe and the wawes wanne. A traytour 
vutrewe sayd Kyng Arthur now hast thou | 
betrayed me twyse. Who wold have wente . 
(weened ? deemed ?) that thou that hast | 


been to me so leef and dere and thou art 
named a noble knyghte and wold betraye 
me for the richesse of the swerde. But 
now goo ageyn lyghtly for thy longe tary- 
eng putteth me in grete jeopardye of my 
lyf. For I have taken colde, and but (un- 
less) yf thou do now as I byd the, yf ever I 
may see the I shal slee the wyth myn owne 
handes, for thou woldest for my ryche 
swerde see me dede. Then syr Bedwere 
departed and wente to the swerde and 
lyghtly took hit up, and wente to the water 
syde and there he bounde the gyrdyl aboute 
the hyltes, and thenne he threwe the swerde 
as farre in to the water as he myght, & 
there cam an arme and an hande above the 
water and mette it, & caught it, and so 
shoke it thryse and braundysshed, and 
than vanysshed awaye the hande wyth the 
swerde in the water.” 

Now let any one who thinks that our 
nineteenth century poet has injured the 
simplicity of the original, or who maintains, 
as the present writer has heard it main- 
tained, that he has contributed little or 
nothing of his. own to these old legends, 
compare Mr. Tennyson’s version of this 
passage. 

Sir Bedivere, tempted by the beauty of 
the sword, has, instead of obeying the 
king’s order to throw it into the sea, hidden 
it, and returned to Arthur. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

“‘ Hast thou performed my mission which I gave ? 

What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 

“Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name, 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight.” 

And the king sends him a second time. 
But again Bedivere cannot make up his 
mind to throw away the beautiful and 
costly sword. So he 

Hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode baek slow to the wounded king. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily. 
* What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard ?” 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
“ T heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 
To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 
“ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me, 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widowed of the power in Tis eye 
That bowed the will. I see thee, what thou art. 
For thou, the latest left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou would’st betray me for the precious hilt; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet—for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper—get thee hence ; 
But if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
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I will arise, and slay thee with my hands!” 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere and ran, 

And leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and clutched the sword 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 
Three times, and drew him under in the meer. 


Yes, it is close enough to the old chro- 
nicle. And yet how very far from it!—a 
good three hundred years and more of 
human intellectual advance. So close, that 
one feels as one reads, that the old writer 
would have said just what the new one has 
said, if he had known how to do so; so far 
off, that a whole world of moral conception 
and ideal beauty separates them. 





PARIS PICTURES—AUGUST, 1870. 
I. PARIS UNDER A CLOUD. 


Tat waking up, about five o’clock on a 
summer morning, that lifting the human 
head, grown limp and almost pulpy with 
snatching uneasy sleep from cushions, and 
then seeing the outposts of Paris growing 
more and more crowded, is always the most 
welcome of impressions. The tall white 
houses, the factories, the bright smiling air 
of the whole, the rich solidity, all seem to 
proclaim that you are entering the finest 
city in Europe; very different from the 
huddled, dingy red and black brick purlieus 
which are our gentlemen ushers for a great 
English city. But one bright morning, 
not many days ago, when the panic of the 
enemy being at its gate was strong on the 
great city, it was curious to notice the 
change that has come over the approach to 
Paris, and to find ourselves flying by a 
great white chalk trench that trailed off 
serpent-like far as the eye could see, and 
whose sides swarmed with what seemed 
little blue and white insects crawling 
thickly over it—the eitizen blouses at 
work on the fortifications. Further on 
come the familiar grass-covered mounds; 
but we see the new slices cut clean and 
neatly to make embrasures, and every em- 
brasure has its clean new gun ready mounted 
and pointed. 

Visit Paris as often as we will, and after 
driving down some mysterious back streets, 
emerge suddenly on the Boulevards, the 
gay and entrancing sight never loses its 
novelty. The trees, the glittering current 





always moving on, as if it were perpetually 
going round and round the rich background 
of house and palace, and gilt balconies ; the 
kiosks, the colours of different costumes, 
the carriages that shine even to stickiness 
—there is nothing like itin any city. The 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, too, seem to 
strut by with pride, as if they knew they 
were on a stage, and the whole world were 
audience, and come to that theatre expressly 
to see them. But in these days of panic 
and mortification, the most stupid observer 
would see an utter change. The great 
crowd was gone, and those who walked 
had a sad air. They seemed like people in 
a dream, and who could not yet believe— 
and it was hard to expect them to do so— 
that Paris, the queen of the world, should 
be brought to this indignity. 

Every one stops to look at something 
military, and something military and sig- 
nificant turns up for every one, every 
moment. Here go by, slowly, six great 
waggons, each drawn by what seem four 
cart-horses, whose traces are ropes, and 
who are ridden by very dilapidated soldiers. 
But this is the fashion of the French artil- 
lery, always in arudedishabille. On these 
platforms recline, like nothing so much as 
huge seals, and looking as helpless, enor- 
mous unmounted cannon, all swollen at the 
breech, and very awkward customers in- 
deed. We all stop to stare after these 
monsters, and the men in blouses with 
trays on their heads, and loads on their 
backs, begin to talk vehemently, and ges- 
ticulate wildly. Then a mounted dragoon 
spurs past as hard as he can gallop. ‘Then 
three or four of the Free Shooters lounge by 
in their neat uniforms, surrounded by ad- 
miring friends, and a perspiring French 
gentleman in a white waistcoat, and carry- 
ing a most inconvenient amount of human 
figure within his white waistcoat, pro- 
vides them with cigars all round. This 
somehow seems to give fresh confidence, 
and the blouses again gesticulate, and laugh 
the distant Germans to scorn. Every- 
where are men of the Garde Mobile in 
every stage of imperfect dress and ac- 
coutrement. Some have merely the red- 
bound képi, yet saunter along, their hands 
in their pockets under their blouses, as if 
they were already trained. Here are more, 
who have not even the képi, but who carry 
their tin can, and the sticks of the portable 
tent on their backs. Why they do this it 
would be hard to say. Now we hear the 
far-off roll of a drum, and see the glitter of 
half a regiment crossing past the Made- 
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leine. Now we lounge into the court- 
yard of the Louvre, and there see a squad 
of men with complete uniforms, learning 
the Chassepot drill. A sergeant who has 
seen battles, thunders out his directions. 
He carries his own Chassepot, draws it 
back as if to meet a charge, and they do 
the same. Then he opens the breech- 
loading part, takes an imaginary cartridge, 
and puts it in, clicks all home, and is faith- 
fully imitated. An enormous crowd of wo- 
men and men stand round, and, true to the 
French character, laugh at the awkward : 
the men laugh too. The officer walks round 
with a sad and rather weary air, very dif- 
ferent from the pert and fussy officiousness 
usual on a peace parade. To me there was 
something very depressing in this spectacle, 
and in the laughter, which, on the men’s 
side, was hollow enough; for these soldiers 
thus hurried through drill were to be sent 
off in the morning to the front, and it was 
evident were being merely taught how to 
load and handle their weapons. 

Never did Paris look so beautiful as at 
this moment, never was the air more balmy 
and delicious, the scene more enjoyable. 
The trees on the Boulevards still display 
their honours; the assiduous laying of the 
dust goes on ; the ladies drive about in their 
victorias. And yet there is a lurid and 
heated look over all, an indescribable rest- 
lessness and flutter, which even a stranger 
cannot help catching. Every one, too, is 
devouring newspapers that tell no news, 
and indeed are too often full of a childish 
rant and vapouring which would make 
one smile, if they were not mere ravings of 
over-excited brains. On the “ Times”’ are 
outpoured all the vials of rage and con- 
tempt, and if spitting on, or fist-shaking in 
the face, or kicking, could be done in type, 
that ill-advised journal has been mobbed 
and trampled on a hundred times. Other- 
wise, the supposed lack of British sympathy 
would have been too impalpable a thing for 
even a sensitive nation to lay hold of. But 
this feeling has taken palpable shape in a 
terrible and odious bogie, and the taunts 
and cold sneers of the great English journal 
are served up every day, with the sauce of 
bitter comment, and, with such epithets as 
“menteur,” “ poltron,’’ inflaming the people 
to madness. 


II, AT THE FORTIFICATIONS. 


But a string of cabs and omnibuses, to 
say nothing of great trains of fascines and 
of stone, has been hurrying across the Ely- 
sian Fields, up the hill, through the great 





Arch of Triumph. It is rather a fashionable 
distraction to take a drive and look how 
the fortifications are getting on. This 
sort of thing prevents us feeding on our 
own excited thoughts, and is like assurances 
perpetually reiterated, that all will be well 
yet. Is there not a certain sublimity of 
audacity in the following? We see the 
office of the Western Railway on the 
Boulevards, all glittering in new paint 
and gaudy show-boards, and read in cha- 
racters, not a week old, that passengers 
and goods are taken to Forbach, Metz, 
Strasbourg, and other places on the line! 
The window of the leading music-shop is 
dazzling with panoramic music, with rows 
upon rows of Zouaves and banners, over 
whom is inscribed Le Rhin Allemand, that 
song being still on sale. There are others 
with a kindred tune. The Rhine is ours! 
To the Frontier! The Rhine for France ! 
with other aspirations, now, alas! so hope- 
lessly vain. 

At the barrier we shall find a curious 
scene. In front, crossing the road, are 
scaffolding and masonry, and a crowd 
of workmen busy as bees; and within 
a week has been run up, and stands 
just finished, a massive wall, duly pierced 
for cannon, and with platforms and gate- 
ways. It will be finished in a day or two, 
and monster gates, the size of canal lock- 
gates, lie on the ground ready to be fixed 
in their places. It is curious to note a 
national contrast here. With these works 
of importance, and this enormous crowd, 
coming and going, there are but two or 
three policemen to keep order, and the 
great omnibuses and all the carriages and 
passengers still pass through the works, 
and stop and stand about, without in the 
least interfering with the workmen. At 
home we would have a whole posse of 
Colonel Henderson’s men, and no one al- 
lowed within, perhaps, a quarter of a mile. 
But the French are the best-behaved people 
in the world. Walking round, and follow- 
ing the line of the fortifications, it is again 
wonderful to see how much has been 
done in the short time since the panic 
began. Embrasures have been sliced at 
every ten yards or so, and a cannon 
mounted. But these seem to be field-pieces 
on wheels, and look old-fashioned enough. 
Then we come to the bewitching and co- 
quettish wood of Boulogne, where another 
barrier of masonry is nearly finished, and 
where, alas! they are rudely lopping away 
the trees, sparing, indeed, the trunks, in 
the hope that in happier times they might 
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graft new trees on them. This has been 
long the glory of Paris—its luxurious 
growth of trees. Every year the visitor 
notes a fresh advance, and the ever- 
mounting green keeps pace with the ever- 
spreading glaring white of the buildings. 
Just as 1 sit down and watch the work- 
men, in company with dainty ladies and 
family parties, who seem to think it quite a 
little féte, the sound of music is heard ; that 
spirited bugle and drum, which common 
sense might suggest to our Horse Guards, 
that is, to those who-sit on that throne, 
would be more audible and inspiriting than 
the comparatively feeble fifes. Every one 
rises and runs in the direction of the music. 
It is a regiment from the country, who 
have been marching since eight o’clock, and 
will go on by to-night’s train to the front. 
It is a picturesque spectacle—the mixture 
of grey great coats and dusty red trousers 
and facings; every cheek of a brick red. 
They seem cruelly distressed with this 
march, yet hurry on with admirable spirit, 
with a freedom in their limbs and bodies, 
which might be encouraged in our own men. 
It was amazing to see how they were 
laden. Every man’s back looked like one 
of those sherbet sellers, who carry a sort 
of mysterious castle on their shoulders 
containing that beverage. Every one had 
the flexible knapsack of cowhide, with 
the cloak and blanket wound round its 
sides, and strapped to the knapsack a 
vast tin cylinder, or tin circular dish, and 
outside that again an enormous loaf of 
coarse bread, about two feet in diameter. 
At the sides of this load was strapped the 
bundle of sticks for the tent. Some carried 
their loaves stuck in grotesque fashion on 
their guns, or on the tent sticks. But the 
amount of tin displayed—in its unmeta- 
phorical sense—would have set up fifty 
chefs de cuisine. Yet, with this tremen- 
dous load, they never relaxed in their loose 
and rapid sling walk; but they had no 
stocks or collars, and their clothes were 
loose and baggy, and would have scanda- 
lised our English “Duke.” In fact, they had 
all a shabby look, but there was an air of 
business and service about them. As they 
marched on, some found even voice for the 
Marsgillaise, but the performance was weak 
and ineffective. It was a pleasant tribute 
to human nature to see the various publicans 
rushing out with bottles and tumblers to re- 
fresh the men, and never was ordinaire so 
welcome. A dog on a cart passed by, 
barking at the men, and a dozen rifles 
were at once facetiously pointed at him. 





It is a strange reflection that many of 
these poor fellows are marching by cheerily 
to death within a few days, with almost 
as much certainty as the criminals used to 
be driven to Tyburn long ago. Yet with 
their jests, and even buffoonery, there is a 
want of spirit, a dejection, in which the 
spectators share. And there certainly is 
none of that pride and confidence, that 
heroic elation, with which the regiments of 
both countries used to go to the Crimean 
war. Most of all is this seen in the officers. 
As was said before, there is an attempt at 
carrying it off with a hopelessness dis- 
guised under the air of jesting. With all 
this fuss of volunteering, and rushing to 
defend the country, there is, I am afraid, 
no real heart in the matter. We look in 
vain for the fierce, earnest men of the Re- 
volution. A gaudy variety of uniforms will 
do little, to say nothing of carrying a rifle 
about all day on one’s shoulder. 

More touching is it to see the new mili- 
taire in his uniform, being driven about in 
an open cab, with his sister or sweetheart 
sitting beside him, creatures of humble rank, 
trying to be happy together for the last 
time. 

Ill. PARIS BY NIGHT. 

Aone the Boulevards the usual gay spec- 
tacle of Paris by night repeats itself. These 
real halls of dazzling light are, of course, 
peopled; but the crowd, the gay abandon, 
the self-satisfied enjoyment are gone. The 
times are too hard and serious for them. 
The theatres are nearly all closed; those 
open but half filled. In the face of dis- 
aster it is plain that the bourgeois cannot 
enjoy himself, or order his breakfasts and 
dinners—and exquisite pastime that was !— 
with the same unction as before. And here it 
must be said that the Parisians recal wonder- 
fully another nation nearer home, and con- 
nected by ties of a very intimate nature with 
our own country. The enormous groups who 
gather every night near kiosks, who listen 
to an animated discussion on the war, and 


hear explained how Bazaine is to cut off 
the Prince Royal, as he is called, and how 
MacMahon will effect a masterly junction 
with him, and drive the invaders from the 


soil of France, are perfectly Irish. Irish, 
too, the confiding assent with which these 
arrangements are accepted. Irish, too, the 
shouting and crying, the gesticulation, 
and fierce declamation common to every 
one, as well as the delight in uniforms. 
But we should never smile again at the 
incoherent bombast of the Fenian news- 
papers. They are sane, modest, and rational 
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beside the childish ravings, the utter froth of 
some of these Paris papers. You may buy 
them half a dozen times and never find a 
scrap of news; but, instead, paragraphs of 
wild, heated nonsense, with which the Paris 
reader is, unhappily, too ready to be content. 
I read to-day, “ At last a great victory!” 
which is the success of the loan. “At Berlin 
they would tremble—Bismark, the assassin, 
would shake in his shoes!” The favourite 
phrase is, “ From day to day everything 
ameliorates.”” ‘“ The government is in pos- 
session of news, which for strategical rea- 
sons it forbears to communicate.” Orsuch 
twaddle as this: “ Last night, as the Sieur 
X. was proceeding home, he was conster- 
nated to see his child—a ravishing little 
boy of six years old—seated on the steps 
in a miniature Garde Mobile cap. ‘See, 
papa,’ lisped the engaging child, ‘how I 
have laid out grandpapa’s present.’ The 
father took him in his arms and could not 
refrain from tears. The bystanders testi- 
fied their emotion at this touching spec- 
tacle.” I see on the walls everywhere 
little manuscript notices from those who 
think it a suitable opportunity to make a 
little money out of their country. These 
gently offer themselves as substitutes in the 
most enticing terms. ‘An ancient mili- 
taire in retreat, who has served in the 
Crimea, will be willing to serve during the 
whole of the present war as substitute. 
Lowest sum seventy-five pounds.” Some 
ask a hundred pounds: some so low as 
twenty. “But this,” as a bystander re- 
marked, “ was some old remnant, who would 
be dear at the money.’ On these little 
notices all sorts of impertinencies offensive 
to the proposers are scrawled. 

In this disastrous state of affairs we try 
and keep up our spirits by all the arts we 
know. This is done laboriously, and with 
never-flagging pains, but, somehow, it does 
not answer. The eternal Marseillaise is ap- 
pealed to again and again, and a good deal 
of money and trouble is laid out upon 
this famous song and others of congenial 
spirit. Thus, in the White Cat, one of 
those prodigious spectacular efforts which 
last a whole night, a little boy comes on 
between the acts, with a wheezy, though 
shrill, voice, and, dressed in green tail-coat 
with white facings, gives The Volunteers 
of "92. He does it with spirit, and nearly 
eracks his little throat as he tramples 
magi invaders under his small boot, 
and shrieks about “le sol de not’ patric!” 
But the « though good-natured, is 
mild cnoug The thoaghtfal part of the 





there has been too much trust in these 
stage effects, and that they have small 
effect on invaders off the stage. So, too, 
when I look in at another great theatre, 
and find that the director of a certain 
London music hall has transferred his ballet 
to the French stage. Here, at ten o’clock, 
the curtain drew up, and discovered a glade 
where some forty or fifty glorious defenders 
of liberty—in song at least—appear, ar- 
ranged in cocked-hats, and leggings, and 
breeches, standing in a long, gloomy, and 
certainly meaningless line. The bill pro- 
mised us over a hundred, but there did not 
seem nearly so many. In their faces was 
written a stern determination not to allow 
“the soil of the country to be touched by 
the invader’s foot,” if hard singing could 
prevent it. A hectic-looking hero, dressed 
half like a sailor, half like a chef, stood 
ready, bearing what was really taken by 
many English present for a barber’s pole, 
but which, on being unfurled, took shape 
honestly as a tricolour flag. In this gentle- 
man’s air was clearly business—and gloomy 
business too. Then a tremendous orchestra 
—strong in brass and drams—struck up 
Allons Enfans, &c. But the singer’s voice 
was comparatively feeble, his chest inferior, 
and out in the open air, where his lungs were 
supposed to encourage the flagging volun- 
teers, would have been ineffective. The 
orchestra seemed to contain cannon, for the 
grosse caisse thundered terrifically at Aux 
Armes, and, indeed, the whole scoring was 
very unconventional and spirited. At the 
third verse he, of course, took the flag from 
a bystander, and with it did wonderful 
business—now holding it aloft, now carry- 


ing it on his shoulder like a gun, and let- | 


ting the bunting float behind him as a 
background. Yet the whole fell flat. 
audience did not leap to its feet, and 
though the claque worked hard in the gal- 
lery, the encore that followed was of a 
humiliating sort—an encore from the stage. 
Again, looking in, on a lovely balmy night, 
at those pleasant concert cafés in the 
Elysian Fields, where, afar off, through 
the trees blazes the brilliant stage, and 
the notes of a singer float to us with won- 
derful distinctness; a young lady gives 
En Avant to a spirited marching tune, 
which ought, at least, to have set every 
foot in the place moving. But,no. There 
are a couple of hundred volunteers present, 
in caps and blouses, all placed together 1 
the administration, and most likely ad¢- 
mitted free, but their applause is very faint 

It must be owned that ad. 


indeed. 
ministration everywhere is very indulgent 








avdience ia, perhaps, beginning to see that 
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and patriotic ; and at the great theatres I 
see a good-natured director taking up some 
of the soldiers, who are in bad places in 
the parterre, into choice and select berths 
in the boxes. Poor souls! all this is like 
providing a good breakfast for the con- 
demned criminal. 

To come home about midnight after the 
play is over has some dramatic points. The 
cafés are about closing, so the country’s 
health cannot be drunk any more. But in 
the distance we hear the cracked voices of 
roysterers, trying to yell the national hymn, 
and we presently find that these disturbers 
consist of a select party of four. No one 
joins in, many turn away as if bored by the 
whole thing. 


IV. PARIS AT PRAYERS. 


Bor in all this fanfare, and dressing-up 
for the stage, if we should wish to come upon 
a bit of genuine nature, let us cross this 
noisy place in front of the Exchange, where 
Mammon reigns, and where on the steps of 
that fine building a screaming as of ravens 
and vultures mounts to the sky. Then 
down this dark, old-fashioned street to the 
right, past that great archway, whence in 
old days the huge diligence of Lafitte used 
toemerge. Here, at the endof thestreet, is a 
greatold-fashioned church, that of Our Lady 
of Victories. All day long, from morning 
till the open space in front is crowded with 
carriages: all day long, and all night long, 
the stream of people is pouring in and pour- 
ing out. Inside it is a huge antique interior, 
with enormous oil-paintings hung round. 
But the altar and all about the altar is 
ablaze with votive candles. And here are 
praying—oh, how earnestly !—the mothers 
and sisters of Paris. Nothing more touch- 
ing can be imagined. That pale small face, 
of the regular French lady type, the black 
silk, the shawl wrapped round, eyes uplifted, 
hands clasped, all turned to that image of 
Our Lady of Victories, the patroness to 
whom so many a soldier has put up his 
prayers. Here, too, unusual sight, is many 
a Frenchman, and, stranger still, many a 
French officer. They have sons, perhaps, in 
Metz. Every inch of the walls of the church 





is incrusted with small marble tablets, lite- 
rally in thousands, each with an inscription 
of acknowledgment for some prayer heard or 
favour received. There is something very 
pathetic in the warmth of gratitude in nearly 
all these little offerings, which mostly relate 
to war. “ Por my husband, preserved to m: 
during the Crimean war.” Every hour of | 
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the day it is the aame; 
4 | entry, the Ginging oneself down on one's | 








knees, the earnest agonised entreaty of a 
few minutes, the quiet withdrawal. What 
Covenanter, however stern, shall venture 
to sneer at such a scene? And yet some 
of our English brethren do ! 


Vv. ENGLISH IN PARIS. 


Ovr country folk will no doubt keep up 
their conventional reputation during this 
crisis. They seem to be hopelessly in- 
curable ; as blunt, as noisy, as intellectually 
rough and angular, and as unsympathising 
as ever. We met only one exception, the 
honest captain of the packet who took us to 
the port, which he, of course, called “ Boo- 
lonn ;”’ not “ Boolong,” which the sailors 
never say. Even he deplored the behaviour 
of the great English newspaper feelingly : 
“‘ I know them all there this twenty year,” 
he says, “and they are a kindly, friendly, 
quiet set, minding their work and working 
hard. They’re uncommon sore on it, they 
are, and bitter too. And for the life of me 
I can’t make out why it should be so. Do 
you understand it, sir?” He then explains 
how one of the familiar cries of the mob is 
now, “A bas le Times!” And though 
there may be a little selfishness in the ex- 
postulation of this worthy mariner, as he 
found his French friends rather changed 
in their bearing to him, there was still a 
sentiment below it all. 

Between Amiens and Paris there came 
an irruption into the carriage of four horsey 
Englishmen domiciled in France, and who 
seemed to be wealthy dealers, either in hay 
or horses. There were Frenchmen in the 
other seats; but these islanders, at the top 
of their voices, proceeded to comment 
heartily and with enjoyment on the disas- 
trous events of the war. “ Pooh, Bazaine! 
what can he do? In ten days the Germans 
will be in Paris. The French can’t stand 
an hour against ’em. Bless your soul, 
we'll see em picketing their horses in the 
Chongs Eleezey yet—and uncommon good 
horses they have. A sight better than any 
in this country. Well, now, and what do 
they say in England? You know the 
Times is quite right. They can’t stand a 
week,” &c. A sinister-looking Frenchman 
opposite seems to writhe as he catches 
scraps of this depreciation. But our Eng- 
lishmen are very big and strong-looking. 
It is a relief when they get out. So, too, 
in the salons of the Grand Hotel. When 
a courteous French gentleman, seeing « 
grizzly Seot devouring the newly-arrived 
English journal, asks for the last news im 
broken English, the Scot tells him the 
whole deliberately, bat with an indelicacy 
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quite unintentional. “You see, MacMahon 
can’t be found. He is in retreat—coming 
to Paris. No doubt afraid to meet the 
Crown Prince.” “ Eh ? Comment?” “TI say, 
no doubt afraid to meet the Crown Prince. 
Bazaine of course can’t budge for his life,” 
&c. The bewildered look of the Frenchman 
at these blunt truths, and the complacency 
of the Scot, believing he was acquitting him- 
self handsomely, would have been comic, if 
the one had not saddened me, and if the 
other had not filled me with shame. 

We stand, sometimes, at three o’clock at 
the Corps Législatif, to see the deputies go 
in. A great crowd gathers, precisely as at 
Westminster Hall, and stands in two lines. 
The deputies always arrive in a fine thea- 
trical way, and, I suspect, enjoy the staring 
immensely, not gliding in, after the retiring, 
unassuming way our legislators affect. They 
are mostly of two types; one the rugged 
bearded man, tall and fierce-eyed, the other 
the smooth, portly being, well shaven, 
suggesting the well-fed manufacturer. For 
the gallery every one stands in queue. And 
the price of a ticket—well earned, too, for 
the seller has stood patiently for three or 
four hours under the sun—is fifteen francs. 

Of a night when a significant piece of 
news has come in, the enormous stretch 
and windings of the Boulevards become 
peopled with a really alarming crowd, 
surging and swaying all down among the 
trees, kiosks, and cafés. The effect of 
these gatherings of dark figures, seen far 
as the eye can reach, is not a little 
ominous, and gives one a faint idea of what 
a revolution would be in such a place. On 
the flaring background of blazing cafés and 
illuminated kiosks and lanterns the huge 
masses surge and sway, and actually 
darken the whole prospect by interrupting 
the light. The centres are the stalls, 
where the struggle for newspapers with no 
news is always going on, and where the 
second struggle for hearing that news read 
aloud by good-natured folk next succeeds, 
and gathers fresh groups. At such a mo- 


for defence, for real desperate defence, was 
wanting. It seemed like the feeling which 
some criminals have that they are not to 
suffer, which they hold to the last moment 
in spite of all assurances. But looking 
beyond this time of trial, it is likely that 
there will be some great and good results, 
possibly a thorough awakening, a radical 
change of thought and habit; a casting of 
that somewhat theatrical skin, and that 
inflation of language and sentiment, which 
is unfitted for the time and age. 

And again it is to be remembered that 

when these sketches of the outer surface of 
Parisian life were taken in August last, 
the great blow had not yet fallen. The 
Parisians may be excused for only half 
expecting the worst, for looking to junc- 
tions of Bazaine and MacMahon, and to 
consequent whirlwinds of French victory, 
recalling the days of Brunswick and of 
Dumouriez. It is not for us, with full 
knowledge of all the events of the war, 
and with full liberty to discuss them, to 
blame this people for not comprehending 
the full gravity of the situation. Cruelly 
hoodwinked, shamefully kept in the dark 
not only by those in authority, but even by 
their own press, an eager, impulsive people, 
still flushed with the past glories of France, 
has, not without reason, hoped too much, 
and too long. Before these lines are in the 
hands of the readers of this journal, the 
settlement of a grim account between the 
French people and those who have allowed 
them to rush blindfold into the toils will, 
it may be assumed, have begun. Of a 
surety the account will be settled to the 
uttermost farthing. 
Meanwhile, hoping for better days, Eng- 
land deplores the sad plight of a faithful 
ally: grieves for the agony of a great and 
generous people : and meets with the usual 
reward of a candid friend—suspicion, dis- 
like, and calumny. 
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ment, a word, a cry would be like a match, 
and the word “ Prussien!” set the whole | 
ablaze. Any rather stiff stranger, who has | 
a wooden build, and whose face is fair and a! 
little greasy, is sure to be looked after sus- | 
piciously as he goes by ; and some bloused | 
workman will mutter and curse, if he do} 
not proceed to more decided measures. 

But on the whole the impression left | 
after this bird’s-eye view was, that the stuff | 
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